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Something about the 
JULY BAZAR 


—— do almost everything nowadays, but we seldom hear of one who usurps 
man’s time-honored privilege of proposing. Should Women Propose? Inez 
Haynes Gillmore contributes a brilliant discussion of this subject to the July Bazar. 
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One article in the July ‘‘Bazar” will puzzle you and set you guessing. The wife 

of a famous actor whom you have often seen writes of her experience as a help- 
mate. She doesn’t sign her name —her article is too intimate, too personal. It is 
an astonishing human document. Perhaps you can guess who wrote it. 





Every woman—and every man, for that matter—suffers more or less frequently 
from colds and from headaches. Dr. Grace Peckham Murray gives some good, 
practical advice in regard to these two familiar ailments, and how not to have them. 





Why do so many American families drift apart? An answer to this question 
is given in an article by Eleanor Gibson Tait, who drives home some truths 
which we must all admit to ourselves. 





A NEW FEATURE There is some notable fiction in July. Our new serial, “‘The Pictures of 
In the ‘Bazar’? now the pages for Polly,” has been greeted as ‘“‘the most ingenious, the most unusual, and the 
the children appear under a new yet h : l f ” 
famous name—Harper’s Young People. most charming love story or years. 
To every woman and many men this 
ag Beri ee ge ge Ft Anne Warwick contributes another love story that is unique, ‘‘The Girl He 
children may find an enjoyment of the Didn’t Marry,” and there is one of Elizabeth Jordan’s delightful ‘‘ May Iverson” 


same sort which you yourself oncefound. | stories. Margarita Spalding Gerry’s serial, ‘As Czsar’s Wife,” progresses brilliantly. 











Olivia Dunbar tells of the splendid work of ‘‘ New York’s Big Sisters,” Blanche MacManus contributes some helpful talk 
to the woman who drives her own automobile, the departments are full of helpful, practical, and economical suggestions. 


Among the pictorial features of note are two pages in color, “‘ From a Nursery Sketch Book ’’— two whole pages of the 
most fascinating babies, drawn from life by Maude Tousey Fangel. Howard Chandler Christy has painted a 


frontispiece picture of ‘‘a sweet girl graduate,” and there are dozens of other charming pictures, including many pages of 
ashions for women, girls, and children, from the great dressmakers of Paris and the greater shops of New York. : 


L. i ae 
A History of the | | BOOKS FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD 
American People Hygiene for Mother and Child 


By Francis H. MacCartuy, M.D., attending physician to the 
FIVE VOLUMES 


Out-Patient Department for Children, Massachusetts Homceo- 
By Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 














pathic Hospital. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses, including 
Hygiene for the Prospective Mother and Practical Directions 
for the Care and Feeding of Children. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Simple Italian Cookery 
. : . Antonia Isoxa. Though frugal, the Italians are excellent 
HE annals . f historical literature record cooks. Here are many new ways of cooking soups, meats, 
no more brilliant and masterful piece of vegetables, and sweets. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making 

work in five volumes—A History of the Amer- The Cook Book of Left-Overs 

ican People. It is monumental in character A Collection of 400 Reliable Recipes for the Practical Housekeeper. 

and scope and represents the genius of the by Heten Carroii CuiarkeE, former Instructor in Cookery in 
. : . : Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and Paaspe Dryo Ruton, former 

greatest histor ical — of the oe Same: Instructor in Invalid Cookery and Dietetics in Bellevue Hos- 

It is written in a delightfully flowing, crisp, pital, New York City. Illustrated with Photographs. 16mo, 

narrative style which translates historical facts Special Water-proof Cloth, $1.00 net. 


into the romance of a nation. No other history P 
approaches so closely the life of the American The Expert Waitress a 
ee rson people, or can match in narrative interest Pres- A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining-room. By ANN! 
FRANCES SPRINGSTEED. There is now ready a new and com- 





ident Wilson’s famous work. Remote historical archives, long- 
forgotten deeds, and governmental records, rare manuscripts, 
private picture-galleries, and exclusive libraries all over the world 
have been visited and searched by experts for pictorial contribu- 
tions. Maps in color are a valuable feature of this edition. 








This edition is in five large octavo volumes, perma- 
nently bound in dark-blue cloth. It has been pre- 
pared witha view to popularizing this great work, 
heretofore issued in editions costing $25 and 
upward. This popular edition is wholly un- 
abridged. 
Almost every artist of distinction — 
Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, H. 
C. Christy, Harry Fenn, Carlton T. 
Chapman, F. Luis Mora, C. S. 
Reinhart, F. C. Yohn, etc., etc.— 
has contributed to the pages 
of this great work. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, A History 
of the American People, Five 
Volumes, Cloth Binding, subject to ten 
days’ approval, and also enter my sub- 


scription for Harper’s 

for one year, for which I enclose $1.00 and 

agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 

price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by 
B6 











pletely revised and rewritten edition of this standard handbook. 
New Edition. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The Expert Maid Servant 


By Curistine TerHUNE Herrick. Treats of all problems in whici: 


mistress and maid are alike vitally interested. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00 nei. 


Harper’s Cook Book Encyclopedia 


Made like a dictionary, so that one may turn instantly to the recip 
desired. Written by the most famous cookery authorities. 
Bound in Washable Pigskin Leather. Illustrated, $1.5". 


The Baby: His Care and Training 
(New and Revised Edition) 


Everything mother should know regarding the food, clothing, and 
bringing-up of the baby. Written by Marianna WHEELER. 
The one book needful. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 nei. 
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What Some 
of Our 


Readers Say 








‘| HAVE never known a maga- 
zine which kept up from 
year to year to the high standard 
that the Bazar does. I hope 
always to be able to subscribe 
to it. for I find it valuable from 
every point of view.” 


—F. C., Danbury, Conn. 


“J have read every word of 
Harver’s Bazar for six years. 
[ consider it my chief pleasure. 
It has improved in every depart- 
_ ment steadily every year.” 

—C. W. W., Lexington, Va. 





“T would like to state that your 
Bazak has been in our home for 
ten years, my mother takes it, 
and we would not know what to 
do without it. We are all 
especially interested in ‘Caesar’s | 
Wife,’ and can hardly wait for 
one member of the family to lay 

-the Bazar down, so the other 
can have it. I tell a neighbor 
if she ever hears a family quarrel 
here it will be over Harper’s 
Bazak, for it certainly is great.” 


—A. W. C., Tarrytown, N. Y. 


- “Although too old myself to 
indulge in the pleasures of your 
new children’s department, I 
have some young relatives who 
are delighted with the innova- | 
tion. It is quite unique and | 
adds a feature longed for by 
every child of the Bazar family. 
I just wanted to express my ap- 
preciation. 


—R. P., Savannah, Ga. 


“By following the Bazar pat- 
terns | find that a dress will last 
three years and not look out of 
idate. The Bazar is at least 
one year ahead of the other 
fashions.” 


| —E.H.A., New Orleans, La. 


“This is the first year that 
we have taken HarPer’s Bazar. 
I had supposed it strictly a 
fashion magazine, and am sorry 
that | did not know its interest- 
ing features sooner. My chil- 
dren chink ‘Genevieve Maude 
and the New Thought’ (not 
forgetting the illustrations) the 
best thing they ever read. I | 
have ‘‘iree fos | daughters, and | 
each one has read it to me, so I | 
teally know it almost ‘by heart.’” 


i. C. D. S., Denver, Colo. 


—_ 


va | . 
zines i; 
agZ0, W 
when 


as looking over the maga- 
a local store some time 
nting to buy one or two, 
‘n my eye caught your “Em- 
broide:y Contest.” I immediately 
bought a Bazar and went home 
and proceeded to devour the con- 
tents of it, which seemed to me 
_ More interesting than any maga- 
| une l ever read before. That was 
| about three months ago. Now I 


feel that I could not keep house 
Without Harper’s Bazar.”’ 
—T. E. H., So. Bend, Ind. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 





T= publishers of Harper’s Bazar have just published a really 


helpful and unique Cook Book, along entirely new 


“Harper's Cook Book of Left-Overs.” 


the high cos 


lines— 
Its use will help to reduce 


t of living. It tells you just how to make left-over 


food into tempting, dainty. and delicious dishes for another meal. 


It will save 
400 recipes. 


its cost in a very short time. There are more than 


The quality of helpfulness always makes friends for a book, a 


periodical, or a person. 


That is the reason we are distributing a 


special limited edition of this helpful book—to make friends for it 
everywhere, and at the same time to make new friends for HARPER’s 


Bazar. 


How any subscriber may get a copy of this Cook Book free : 


On receipt 


ot $1.00 and the name of one new subscriber we will 


send Harrer’s Bazar, till the end of this year, to the new name 
and address, and also a copy of the Cook Book of Left-Overs. 
The Bazar for eight months and Cook Book for $1.00. 

In appreciation of the service rendered by the old subscriber who 
introduces the Bazar to a friend we will also send to the old sub- 
scriber free a copy of “Harper’s Cook Book of Left-Overs.” 


HARPE 
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A Toothsome 
Treat 





For the 


Summer Days 


when the appetite needs to 
be coddled with fresh fruits 
that nourish and strength- 
en without disturbing the 
digestion. There is nothing 
so deliciously satisfying as 


Shredded 
Wheat 


Biscuit 


With Strawberries 
and Cream 


and nothing so easy to 
prepare. 
baking—no culinary skill 
required. Shredded Wheat 
is ready-cooked and ready- 
to-serve. It is better than 
the white flour dough of 
ordinary shortcake because 
it contains the whole wheat 
steam-cooked, shredded 
and baked. The porous 
shreds take up the fruit 
juices, presenting them to 
the palate with all the full, 
rich aroma of the natural 
berry. 


No cooking or 


Heat one or more Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits in the oven 
to restore crispness; then 
cover with strawberries (or 
other berries) and serve 
with milk or cream, add- 
ing sugar to suit the taste. 


The Shredded Wheat Co. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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‘‘WAS IT SIXTEEN EGGS, OR ONLY SIX?” 


DRAWN BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 
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**I have read every word of Harper’s Bazar for six years. I consider it my chief pleas- 
ure. It has improbed in every department steadily every vear.—C. W. W., Lexington, Va. 


blond, say the artists, and that is why the world has felt 

that blondes were more angelic than brunettes. On the 
other hand, the brunette, being more of a creature of this world, 
seems to flourish better in it. 

Scientists are now predicting that 
the survival of the fittest is slowly 
eliminating the blonde. In _ the 
tropics the brunette has always won 
out. She resists the heat better because she is protected by her 
more deeply pigmented skin and because she has greater powers of 
vital resistance. To-day, in large cities, the brunette remains 
vigorous under conditions that end in nervous prostration for the 
blonde. In low-lying and marshy districts the brunette survives 
in increasing numbers, while the blonde dies out. 

It may be that in time none but peroxide blondes will be seen 
this side of the angels. And since nature appears to be eliminating 
the blonde, why should any one turn to peroxide? Why imitate 
that which is doomed to extinction ? 


Wii ever heard of a dark-haired angel? All angels are 





THE PASSING 
OF THE BLONDE 











T is always the plaint of every generation of diners that after- 

dinner speaking is on the decline. In this day and gen- 
eration, however, the Eternal Feminine has come to the res- 
cue, At recent dinners, where both 
men and women have spoken, it has 
been common comment that of the 
two the women were the better 
speakers. 

One clever man, after a dinner in New York where the women 
carried off all the post-prandial honors, explained it thus: “The 
women are not such egotists. Every man felt himself the star 
of the evening. So he insisted on talking for twenty minutes and 
more, till the whole table was weary of him. The women had 
sense, They got up, talked brilliantly for just five minutes, and 
then sat down, leaving everybody anxious for more.” 

Age-long training tells. For generations the women in every 
normal family have sat and listened to the favorite stories of their 
fathers, brothers, and husbands. They have learned the long, ir- 
relevant preludes to an anecdote, the dreary delays and advances 
up to its point, the boresome, flat epilogues. 

They have been told patronizingly that “no woman knows how 
to tell a good story.” And meanwhile, in their gracious, gentle 
réle of audience, they have laid to heart that precious knowledge 
“how not to do it.” The result, while temporarily astonishing to 
man, makes woman smile—and understand. 





WOMEN AS AFTER- 
DINNER SPEAKERS 











B fan comparative value of childrer and money is worth even 
more attention than it gets. Children, and other forms of 
riches, are not incompatible, but they do conflict. 

Much less in our day than fifty 
years ago are children regarded as a 
source of revenue to their parents, so, 
nowadays, thrifty people, who put a 
high value on money and like to ac- 
cumulate it, are apt to restrict the size of their families. 

As all the world knows, France is the country where this sort 
of thrift has had the greatest yogue and been most practised, and 
it is worth observing that it is in France, where children are 
fewest, that wealth most abounds, 

Population is now stationary, or almost stationary, in France; 
it is not increasing. But report says that wealth is increasing so 
fast as to cause alarm. The other day a railway loan of sixty 
million dollars was offered in France and was oversubscribed 
thirty-two and a half times. That means that nearly two billion 
dollars was offered for investment in that loan. Financially speak- 
ing, France is admirably prosperous. We read that nearly 90 per 
cent, of the French families own their homes. 

The dream of the mations—the abolition of poverty—seems 
almost to have been accomplished in France. 

That sounds good, but is it so good? There is no longer any 
surplus population. With all this wonderful increase of wealth 
there has not been a corresponding increase of population to 
defend that wealth, We read of France as “underarmed and 
under-equipped, both on land and sea, because of its lack of men.” 
We read of it as “overgrown and fat with wealth.” 

“The French,” says a newspaper, “are coming rapidly into a 
position never attained before by any nation in the history of the 
world—a stagnant population accumulating wealth at such an 
accelerating pace as to really endanger the national existence.” 





A PERIL 
OF THRIFT 











That is a mighty interesting predicament, and it is going to be 
instructive to see how it works out and what will be done about it. 

Thrift is rated as one of the great virtues. If the French con- 
clude that they have overdone it—have bought money at too great 
a price of human life—that as between life and wealth, life, not 
wealth, is the indispensable thing—if these conclusions are forced 
en the French—it will be interesting to see what they will do. 

For they are very intelligent people, and will not allow them- 
selves to be crushed out by thrift and wealth without making a 
big fight to avoid that doom. It has been said that the experi- 
ments of civilization are tried first in France. Her present con- 
dition supports that theory. 


HE eccentric fashions now prevalent do American young- 
womanhood a great injustice. 
A young man from one of our best Knickerbocker families, who 
had lately been to Paris and Buenos 
Ayres, returned to Manhattan, only to 
be puzzled at the apparent invasion 
of the residence districts by the chorus 





ECCENTRIC 
FASHIONS 





girl. In a most exclusive neighbor- 
hood he was confronted by two weirdly appareled, highly painted, 
but pretty, young women, and went home and mentioned to his 
mother how queer it was to see them in the neighborhood. That 
evening his mother was giving a dinner in honor of his return; 
and in the girl he took down to dinner—the daughter of a leading 
New York family—he recognized one of the two he had met 
that afternoon. 

It has come to be almost impossible nowadays to distinguish 
between “nice girls” on Fifth Avenue and girls who, to put it 
mildly, are scarcely of the sort we would wish our daughters to 
imitate, because the “nice gir!s” copy the eccentric fashions of 
the others so closely. It is all so pathetically absurd, for it 
is done in the name of attractiveness! 


REAT beauty may or may not be possible to a young girl. 
But great charm is possible to every mature woman. She 
need not be beautiful, either, to be attractive. 





Any one reading the memoirs of 
the queens of French society who 
reigned, each in her own salon, for 
long successions of years, will be 
struck by the fact that most of them, 
judging from all the portraits that can be found, were homely 
women—sometimes unusually homely ones. 

Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was no beauty, nor Madame Geoffrin, 
nor Madame Dudevant; and while Madame Rosemin was beautiful, 
it was not her beauty that held a loyal court around her in her 
old age and her poverty. 

Beauty is not necessary for great and enduring feminine attrae- 
tion. Two other elements are. One is grace, the other sympathy. 

Grace in its perfection is not a mere bodily trait. It means 
grace of manner, grace of expression, as well. Sympathy is a sign 
of largeness of nature and the power of understanding other natures. 

Yet neither of these attractive qualities is beyond learning, day 
by day, in the life of any woman. Friends come inevitably to the 
graceful and sympathetic woman—and they come to stay. 


TWO SURE 
ATTRACTIONS 











HE business woman is a little new to work. She is ambitious. 

She feels valuable—and in that she is not mistaken. She does 
not feel that anybody else can fill her place for a while—and in 
that, on the other hand, she is very 
much mistaken. 

Man has been in business ever since 
there has been any. He learned early 
in the world’s history to take a vaca- 
tion whenever he could. He closes shop and goes off, to the ocean, 
to-the wilderness, to the uttermost ends of the earth, and comes 
back ready to toil more terribly than ever. Woman has much to 
learn from him as to the folly of going without vacations, the 
way to spend a vacation when she takes one. 

It is no vacation to a social worker to go to a charitable con- 
ference. It is no vacation to a teacher to attend a summer school. 

The human mind has a dreadful tendency to seek a rut and stay 
there. Every business, every profession, suffers because its mem 
bers get into the rut, and even in vacations do not depart from it. 

A true vacation implies vacating—even vacancy. Wide spaces, 
a free and serene mind, and physical rest are necessary parts of 
an ideal vacation for a hard worker. 





THE FOLLY OF GOING 
WITHOUT VACATIONS 
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THE PICTURES OF POLLY © 


A Love Story in Three Parts—I 


By 
MARY KING COURTNEY 


HEN Polly Elliot came flying in to 

make a call on her friend Mrs. Wyatt, 

she found that lady packing. Mrs. 
Wyatt had just learned that she must go 
at once to join her husband in India and 
stay a year. She didn’t want to go a bit, 
but since that didn’t alter the fact that she 
must go she philosophically prepared for the 
trip. It was not easy to select in such haste 
those belongings which would most mitigate 
the troubles and trials of her new home, but 
she did her best with undiminished good- 
humor. Except at formal functions, Polly 
Elliot always flew in, though of course the 
phrase is used figuratively. But the young 
woman’s nature was so impulsive that hasty 
action was her habit. 

That she was beautiful everybody admitted. 

It was the quality of the beauty of Polly 
Elliot that caused discussion. The facts of 
her face were brown eyes, a perfectly shaped 
nose, and an adorable mouth, but the fancies 
of that same countenance were beyond all 
description. If uninterested or bored Miss 
Elliot’s face could assume an expression that 
brought it far down from the highest ranks 
of feminine beauty; but if she chose, or if 
occasion brought it about, Polly could show 
in most versatile fashion any type of charm 
from the witchery of a Carmen to the subtle 
allurement of a Mona Lisa. 

Her dark eyes could grow large with in- 
nocent naiveté or narrow with Sphinx-like 
mystery. Her scarlet mouth could droop at 
the corners with impelling pathos or curve 
upward into dimpling merriment. 

Most human faces possess some mobility, 
but it was the quality of Polly Elliot’s ex- 
pressions that made her beautiful, and that, 
incidentally, gave her the peculiar require- 
ments that make this story possible. 

Having flown in to Mrs. Wyatt’s library, 
she looked around at the scattered heaps of 
treasures, and, removing a hat, a bronze ele- 
phant, and an Indian basket from a chair, she 
appropriated the seat herself. 

“T wish you weren’t going away, Grace,” 
she said, her lovely mouth drooping with an 
expression which would have driven a man 
to distraction but which was.quite wasted 
on her busy hostess. 

“1 wish so too, Polly; but it’s a case 
where wishes don’t mean a thing. I hate 
to leave New York, but I must—and that’s 
all there is about that. You ought to live 
in New York, Polly; it must be so tiresome 
everlastingly bobbing in and out on trains.” 

“Not now, Grace; with all the tunnelly 
contrivances I don’t mind the trip a bit. And 
I like my small-town home; we’re really 
rather nice people in East Greenfield. My goodness! 
Who is that man?” 

“What man?” 

“That photograph on 
one.” 

“Oh, that’s my cousin, Allan Farrington. He’s been 
in Egypt a year or more, excavating things or some- 
thing like that, and he’s just come back to New 
York.” 

“TI never saw the picture before.” 

“No, it’s been put away. I just unearthed it with 
a lot of old photographs. But you needn’t look at 
him, Polly, with that appropriating glance. He’s a 
confirmed woman-hater.”. 

“Woman-haters are always confirmed. I never 
heard of one that wasn’t. But, Grace, I saw that 
man last night at dinner.” 

“Well, that’s not so very astounding. I suppose 
a woman-hater must dine. Did he fall a victim to 
your charms, after the manner of his sex?” 

“No; he didn’t see me. It was an awfully big din- 
ner—at the Leffingwells’, At small tables, you know. 
And I left early, so we didn’t meet. But I saw him 
across the room. And I rather liked him.” 

“Well, you may as well unlike him, then, for he’ll 
never know it. Nobody can do anything with Allan. 
He’s as impenetrable as one of those rock tombs he’s 
always hacking at. You may take the picture if you 
have room for it. I haven’t.” 

“Hm,” said Polly, but when she went away she 
took the photograph with her. 

That was the twenty-seventh day of December. 
Miss Elliot’s swiftness of plan and execution has been 
hereinbefore remarked. 

Returning from the city to her pretty home in East 
Greenfield, she went straight to her own boudoir and 
planned a campaign of amusement that in originality 
and daring was worthy of a greater cause. 

She set her newly acquired photograph on a 


the bookshelf, the large 
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table in front of her, and addressed it with direct- 
ness: 

“You’re one of the nicest men I ever saw,” she ob- 
served, as she scrutinized the picture; “and, moreover, 
you have intelligence and apparently strength of char- 
acter and a will of your own. All of which traits are 
most attractive to me, Mr. Farrington; and they 
arouse in me what is probably an undue and uncalled- 
for interest in you. Now, of course, I could meet 
you easily enough, as we must have a mutual friend 
in Mrs. Leffingwell, but I don’t propose to pursue that 
course. First, because it’s too tame and uninteresting, 
and second, because if you met me that way we 
shouldn’t interest each other at all! So, Mr. Allan 
Farrington, as I have made up my mind that you 
shall take some sort of interest in me—yes, in me, my- 
self, Miss Polly Elliot—I hereby declare that I shall 
bring it about in the course of a year.” 

Polly nodded her head at the photograph, with a 
smile and a glance that would have brought almost 
any man to her feet without a year’s delay, but the 
good-looking face in the photograph seemed to answer 
her negatively, with its grave, unsmiling regard. 

The original of that handsome face was equally grave 
and unsmiling, when on New-Year’s Day he en- 
countered a rather large square envelope in his morn- 
ing’s mail. 

Nor did his expression show greater interest after 
he had clipped it open and discovered that it enclosed 
a photograph. The picture was mounted on a stiff 
gray cardboard, in one corner of which was a tiny 
calendar for the month of January. Not for a year— 
merely the January sheet of a tiny calendar was pasted 
neatly on the corner. 

The photograph showed a beautiful girl, in black 
velvet winter costume, with a big, black beaver hat, 
and the voluminous arrangement of furs that the 
current fashion demanded. The face was half-hidden 
by the lifted muff, above which large dark eyes 
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smiled roguishly, but not coquettishly. The 
pose was very like “ La Femme au Manchon,” 
and the lovely face showed the same frank, 
good-comrade expression and the same 
roguery in the eyes. The background was 
a snowy street and a high iron fence of 
slender palings. The arrangement of black 
and white was exceedingly good, and, though 
the picture was evidently taken by an ama- 
teur, it was of worthy composition. A soften- 
ing touch was added by a small filmy scarf 
round the girl’s neck, with an end fluttering 
over her shoulder. 

“An advertisement,” said Farrington to 
himself, but his glance rested on it a mo- 
ment longer than was his usual attention 
to an advertisement as he looked for the 
firm name. Not seeing any, he concluded 
that it was merely a clever dodge of some 
insurance company to attract his attention. 
But it didn’t succeed, and he threw thx 
picture aside without a further thought. 

Nor did it again recur to his mind for 
more than a fortnight. 

And then a strange thing happened. In 
his mail there arrived a small flat box which, 
when opened, disclosed a closely folded and 
very feminine-looking bit of material. 

Shaking it out somewhat gingerly, Far- 
rington saw it was a woman’s scarf; gray, 
with an indistinct white-figured border. 

Allan Farrington was peculiarly sensitive 
to touch, and for a moment he crushed the 
soft silky mass in his hand, in sheer delight 
at the mere feeling of it. Then he shook 
it out again and looked at it without actual 
curiosity, but with a slight surprise that the 
thing should be in his mail. Again the 
delight of its silky softness appealed to him, 
and he held it crumpled against his cheek. 
It was not in the least an appeal of the 
femininity of the thing, but a mere physical 
enjoyment of the soft material. But a faint 
elusive fragrance was perceptible, and thie 
woman-hater threw the scarf impatiently on 
his desk. 

“What the devil—’ he began, which was 
perhaps excusable, as there was no one to 
hear him and the situation was amazing. 

And then by some strange suggestion of 
subeconsciousness the faint pattern across thie 
end of the scarf seemed to him familiar. His 
mind, carefully trained to accuracy, im- 
mediately connoted the picture of The Girl 
with the Muff. That foolish advertisement 
he had received had shown a scarf of this 
pattern! Without special interest, but be- 
cause of his habit of investigating details, 
he tossed over a pile of circulars and pam- 
phlets to find the picture. And when he 

found it and looked at it with some degree of atten- 
tion he began to think it was not an advertisement. 
The photograph, the mounting, and the calendar page 
in the corner all bore unmistakable impress of per 
sonality. And beyond all shadow of doubt the scari 
now in his possession was the original of the scart 
in the picture! 

Though not afflicted with what is called “ detective 
instinct,” Farrington possessed a strong trait of in- 
quisitiveness, which had been cultivated and improved 
by his tasks of research and excavation. 

Deciding that the scarfs were the same, he asked 
himself, blandly, what it meant. And his answer 
to himself was that there was a mistake somewhere. 
The picture and the scarf had doubtless been meant 
for some other man, who would appreciate them as 
Farrington could never do. 

He examined the wrapping paper, and saw his own 
name plainly typewritten, and his address equall) 
clear and unmistakable. He lived, at this time, in 
rather snug quarters in a somewhat pretentious hote! 
in Laurelton, an attractive place, north out of New 
York. He had chosen this for a temporary home 
in preference to staying in the city, that he might 
have leisure and solitude in whieh to continue hi- 
work. 

However mistaken the sender might be in mailing 
these things to him, there certainly was no mistak: 
in the address. The picture-calendar in its large en 
velope showed precisely the same address and wa- 
quite evidently done with the same typewriter. 

Lookingeat the calendar page, he now saw that @ 
line was drawn round the number seventeen. It wa- 
the 17th of January that had brought the scarf i" 
the mail, and he quickly concluded that this was not 
merely coincidence. 

He turned his attention fully on the picture. 1! 
girl was beautiful, there was no doubt about that 
Her expression was charming, merry, and a bit mis 








chievous, but not in the least forward or flirtatious. 
The picture was wonderfully well taken, the scarf 
was a delicious thing to hold, and the whole affair 
was mysterious. But, after all, the only worth-while 
element in it was the scarf; for the girl and the mys- 
tery Farrington cared nothing. 

He returned the picture to its envelope, and though 
he honored it so far as to put it in a desk drawer 
instead of among the pamphlets, he immediately for- 
got all about it. 

The scarf, however, he kept by him; and, as Schiller 
kept a certain variety of apples near him while he 
worked, so Allan Farrington held that scarf crumpled 
in his left hand, or rubbed it absent-mindedly against 


his face, while he wrote his abstruse and erudite 
papers. 
II 
“We!” said Allan Farrington, conservatively, 


“ well!” 

The word was absurdly inadequate to the situation, 
but the speaker was not accustomed always to express 
all he thought. It was the first day of February, and 
the morning mail had come. It had contained a large 
envelope with the same typewritten address that 
Farrington had seen twice before. The envelope had 
contained a mounted photograph of the same size and 
shape as the one he had 
previously received and, 
incidentally, of the same 
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He laid the photograph away in the drawer with 
the other, but he did not toss it in; and between the 
Ist and the 14th of February he took it out twice 
to look at it. To look at it coldly, but carefully. To 
look at it with what he would not admit was interest, 
but a mere idle curiosity. 

He compared it with the January picture, and ad- 
mitted that the girl was a beauty, but concluded that 
she was either unpleasantly unconventional and for- 
ward, or else that there was still some possibility of a 
mistake. 

But it was with a thrill of anticipation that he 
looked over his mail on the morning of the l4th of 
February, and with a throb of satisfaction that he 
saw what was certainly a valentine. 

The large, white embossed envelope brought back his 
earlier years—for since his high-school days he had 
not seen this Sacred to Cupid style of stationery. 
The typewritten address was exactly like the others 
from the same source: and he sat abstractedly looking 
at the white missive before he opened it. Also he 
took from the drawer the February calendar picture 
and set it upon the desk before him. 

“You’re a little fool,” he remarked, quite dispas- 
sionately, but he smiled at the photograph as he spoke ; 
“a perfect little idiot, to cut up these tricks on me; 
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yet he sat for a long time studying the various docu- 
ments in the case. He persuaded himself that it was 
merely the attraction of an impersonal problem, and 
for a moment he almost thought of putting the type- 
written address into the hands of a private detective. 
He knew that typewriting could be traced almost as 
easily as pen-writing, but he rejected this idea before 
it was fully formed, as it did not at all appeal to his 
taste. 

February went on, and though called the shortest 
month in the year, it seemed to Farrington the longest 
he had ever known. 

Although still unwilling to admit to himself any 
interest in all this foolishness, he confessed to a cu- 
riosity tliat he considered merely human. 

But at last the Ist of March came, 
the third calendar picture. 

Eagerly he drew it from the envelope, 
Girl, prettier than ever! 

She stood on an upper veranda or balcony, and the 
picture might named “A Windy Day.” 
Her hair and clothing were blown about, and her smil- 
ing face showed her enjoyment of the March gale. 
She wore no hat, and she had on a large and roomy 
sort of a polo coat, of swagger cut and carefully tai- 
lored lines. Farrington’s peculiarly quick eye for de- 
tails noted this before he 
looked at the laughing 
face. Across her brow a 





and with it 


and saw The 


have been 





girl. 

This time the picture 
showed an interior—un- 
mistakably a woman’s 
boudoir. There were fool- 
ish furnishings of a 
Marie Antoinette per- 
suasion, and near the 
elaborate dressing - table 
the girl stood, a vision 
of loveliness in full eve- 
ning dress. The long, 
simple lines of her gown 
suited exactly the slen- 
der, graceful figure, and 
the face, in profile, was 
even more lovely than in 
the smiling January pic- 
ture. Standing before 
the mirror, in which her 
reflection showed dimly, 
she was drawing on her 
long gloves, but her at- 
tention was not on what 
she was doing. 

Instead she was gaz- 
ing at a picture in a 
frame which stood on 
the table before her. 

At first glance this 
picture seemed to Allan 
Farrington to look like 
a photograph of himself. 
Of course it was impos- 
sible, but in his me- 
thodical way he reached 
for a magnifying-glass 
and looked at it closely. 
There was no doubt 
about it; it was his own 
photograph! And it 
was framed and on the 
dressing-table of a girl 
whom he did not know 


and had no wish to 
know. Moreover, the 
girl was looking at it 


with such evident intent 
of emphasizing that fact 
that the whole matter 
began to assume a per- 
sonal aspect. 

Thinking backward, 
Allan Farrington _ re- 








lock of hair was blown; 
a curling wisp of consid- 


erable thickness. More 
curls were blowing 


around her neck and ear, 
and Allan noted for the 
first time that the girl 
had truly marvelous 
hair. 

Then he observed the 
rest of the picture. It 
was, like the others, 
wonderfully well taken, 
and the background was 
an open window into 
what was unmistakably 
the same boudoir that 
had appeared in the Feb- 
ruary picture. His own 
photograph in its silver 
frame was discernible on 
the table, and 
Farrington felt an ab- 
surd feeling of at-home- 
ness as he saw this. 

He could form no 
opinion of the house, as 
only the window and a 
small portion of the bal- 
cony showed, but it was 
clearly not a city house. 
The bare 
tree cut across one upper 
corner, and a bit of or- 
nate shingling seemed to 
betoken a country-place. 

At last he concentrated 
his attention on the girl's 
face. The expression was 
winsome, the 
least coquettish or vain, 
but seemingly showing a 
joy in braving the tricks 
of the mad March wind. 
One little hand held the 
loose coat together, while 
the other vainly tried to 
tuck back the  wind- 
blown hair. 

* You’re a witch,” Far- 
rington observed, a little 
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nembered those pictures 
f his. They had been 
nade just before he went 
m his long trip, and he 
iad given away a great many, not only to friends, but 
to the public press as well. However, this picture 
showed a written inscription across the corner, but 
ven through his powerful glass it could not be read. 
le wondered idly if he could have given his picture 
o this girl without remembering it. But looking 
‘gain at the girl, it did not seem probable. 

As has been said, Polly Elliot’s power of accenting 
er own beauty by charming expression was unusual, 
ind this power did not desert her in troublous times 
f photography. On the contrary, she adored having 
er picture taken, and was always at her best, or 
one of her bests, before a camera. 

The glass showed other details of the room’s fur- 
nishings. The brushes of monogrammed ivory, the 
‘rippery French ornaments, and even the carved silver 
rame on his own picture were clearly discernible. It 
as a delightful room, and made a harmonious setting 
for the Girl. 

Although not in the least interested, Farrington had 
ome to think of her with a capital G, and as he turned 
his eyes to the February calendar sheet pasted on the 
lower corner, he instinctively looked for a marked date. 
Nor was he disappointed. The 14th showed a line 
drawn round it, and Farrington’s prophetic soul told 
him he would get a valentine! He couldn’t make it 
out. But then he had no desire to, 


“ DID HE FALL A VICTIM TO YOUR CHARMS, AFTER THE 


if, indeed, you really mean them for me. But, of 
course, Milady, with that unmistakable photograph of 
my noble self in your possession, I think I must con- 
clude that you do mean your attentions for me.” 

He cut open the embossed envelope and took out a 
valentine. A real, regulation, old-fashioned valentine; 
with lace paper all round, and pink and blue pictures 
of hearts and darts and Cupids and turtle-doves. 

He turned ,back the lace leaf, and on the inner page, 
beneath an emotional picture of two winged hearts, he 
read the lines: 


“ Hearts have wings on St. Valentine’s Day, 
And fly to each other from far away.” 


“ Aren’t you a little precipitate?” he said, looking 
quizzically at the girl’s photograph; “ your heart may 
be flying to me, but I cannot confess to a cardiac 
aeroplané of my own. You're daring, and you're origi- 
nal in your methods, but you’ve picked out the wrong 
target for your shafts. I could wish you had aimed 
them at an easier mark, but, my girl, the more I look 
at you, the more I think that you only care to try 
difficult feats. You have marvelous courage, and a 


fearlessness worthy of a better cause, but it is wasted 
on me, and I wish I could tell you so.” 

But though this soliloquy would seem to indicate 
Farrington’s utter lack of interest in the whole affair, 





MANNER OF HIS SEX?” 


grudgingly, for it was 
his first tribute to her 
personality and it was 
forced from him. “ You 


have designs on me, but 
you can’t carry them out. 
In fact, you have spiked 
your own guns. If ever I see a young woman even 
remotely resembling you I shall turn and flee at 
the top of my speed!” 

But instead of fleeing mentally from the charm of 
the picture, he glanced down at the calendar in the 
corner of it. deliberately looking for a marked date— 
which he found. 

“The twelfth,” he murmured; “do you think, Sauce- 
box, I shall wait impatiently for your old twelfth? 
Not so; I shall not think of it in the mean time, and I 
sha’n’t open your ridiculous present when it comes. 
Probably this time you’ll send me your glove or slip- 
per or some such fool thing. No, you are not the kind 
of a woman I admire. And so, here you go, all of 
you!” 

He bundled into the open drawer the three pictures, 
the valentine, and the scarf, and banged the drawer 
shut. Only, however, to open it a moment later and 
somewhat shamefacedly pull out the scarf. 

Notwithstanding his vaunted indifference, he came 
toward his desk on the morning of March 12th with 
an undisguisable look of anticipation. 

The envelope was small. It was the best of all the 
correct styles of that year, and was addressed and 
stamped with precision. 

“Rather decent,” commented the recipient, as he 
(Continued on Page $12) 
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the girl who expects to 
sing in opera cannot begin 
too soon to utilize all her 
opportunities in this re- 
spect. She should not be 
satisfied with enough knowl- 
edge of German, French, or 
Italian to sing in those lan- 
guages. It will make it a 
thousand times more easy 
for her to learn her lines 
if she really knows the lan- 
guage. 

There are girls studying 
for opera, I am told, who 
are not familiar with the 
lives of the composers or 
with any of the things that 
are associated with their 
art. But in what a way will 
we live our lives if we think 
only of the things of the 
operatic life! I cannot tell 
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brought against the professional musician 

and it seems to me not without justice. 
It is a tendency the young student should 
guard against, for it will starve both her art 
and her life. The girl who would become an 
opera-signer should interest herself in as many 
things as possible beside her art. 

Does that sound like a paradox? It does not 
mean that she should scatter her forces or 
waste her time in amusing herself, but only 
that she must bring everything that she can 
give, everything that the world has to offer, 
to her art. Life is interesting. People are 
interesting and everything that we know or 
feel or think can come back directly or in- 
directly into our art. The more you can bring 
to your art the more you can'say in it. There- 
fore I say that a girl cannot be too well edu- 
cated before she starts upon the difficult career 
of the opera-singer. 

It is a life full of problems of various sorts. 
She will need all the intelligence and character, 
and all the outside resource that she can com- 
mand, to carry her through. She must have a 
life outside the opera-house that is very real 
to her, she must have other interests. 

Musical genius is a mysterious thing. It 
seems less related to general intelligence than 
other talents. It is, we must admit, sometimes 
possessed by people almost deficient in other 
intelligence. As for a voice, it is an accident 
of nature. It may be the gift of a person who 
has no single attribute of the musician. It 
goes without saying that when the musical 
training must be put on from the outside the 
greatest artistic success is not possible, how- 
ever wonderful may be the organ possessed by 
the singer. But aside from these deficiencies 
of nature, there are surely many music students 
in every way capable of becoming well-educated 
men and women who give little or no thought 
to anything but their technical training and 
the incidents of the professional life. 

It is necessary, of course, to put first the art 
in which you are specializing. Do not for 
a moment mistake me on that point. In one 
sense everything else must be sacrificed to your 
art. It is or should be your first considera- 
tion, but—it should not stand alone. 

To know more than one language, for ex- 
ample, aside from the fact that it is necessary 
in these days for an opera-singer, is a matter 
of culture as well as a practical advantage. 
Here in America you have less need to use 
and less opportunity to practice foreign lan- 
guages than we have in Europe, but you should 
not neglect them. I, as a Bohemian living in 
a German-speaking country, was naturally born 
to the literature of two races; also all well- 
educated Austrians know French. I did not, 
therefore, have to acquire these things when 
I came to prepare for my profession, but 


Te charge of one-sidedness is one often 


ou how much happiness I 

at had from my _ books 
which I have long been in- 
terested in collecting. I even bring an incon- 
venient number of them to America with me 
and there are hundreds more in Prague. 

The girl who goes to study music in a 
European capital should not neglect the art 
galleries. She will get from the old pictures 
ideas for her costumes, aside from the culture 
that will come from familiarity with the great 
art of the past. She should read the literature 
that is connected with the stories of the operas, 
that her mind may be full of the subject, and 
that she may be acquainted with the customs 
and the costumes of the period. 

I think, too, it would be a good thing for 
the music student to have friends who are 
studying some other branch of art, rather than 
that she should all day long breathe the at- 
mosphere of the conservatory or the opera- 
house. If she is first and above all a musician, 
she will not waste time or lose anything by 
taking some hours to acquaint herself with 
other forms of art. If Wagner had had only 
the purely musical interest, he would never 
have founded the music drama. 

I was more than fortunate in my home life. 
My father was able to give me opportunities. 
He was a man of cultivated tastes, interested 
in all the arts, so I grew up in the artistic 
atmosphere. Not only musicians, but writers 
and painters, came to our house. My mother 
had a voice, although she was not a pro- 
fessional. Then my teacher—what an inter- 
esting artist she was—indeed, is, for she is 
still living. She is a Viennese and to her I 
feel that I owe almost everything. She was 
a singer who had had the beautiful old Italian 
training of the voice, yet who knew also the 
music in the earlier German operas. 

Perhaps the very geographical position of 
Austria enables it to offer the musical ad- 
vantages of both Italy and Germany. In any 
case both were combined in the technique and 
theory of my teacher. Personally I consider 
Austria the best country in which to study 
music. And how full it is of the artistic 
atmosphere, how appreciative the people are 
musically! When it comes to the question of 
advancement, however, and of acquiring 
repertoire, I should say that Germany offered 
the best opportunity to the young singer. 
And after Germany, Denmark. In France, 
where the chances for the foreigner are sup- 
posed to be smaller, the Opera Comique offers 
a splendid opportunity in dramatic training, 
for the French people lay great emphasis on 
that side of opera. 

The ambitious young girls of all nations 
aspire to the career of the opera-singer, but 
I think the American girl has the best chance 
of all to succeed, because she has so much 
confidence, independence, and courage. These 
qualities carried to an extreme are not good, 
of course, yet the belief that one will conquer 
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goes far to accomplish it. I am not inclined 
to discourage girls from entering upon the 
life of the opera-singer, provided they have 
sufficient voice to warrant it. Indeed, I think 
even with a small voice a girl might ag well 
study if she is willing to sing in light opera. 
What I mean is that I believe in developing 
and using our talents. I think ambition, 
if it is not unfounded and foolish, is healthy, 
and that a girl is very much better off to 
do and be deeply interested in something. 

The tone of a voice should be produced like 
the fine tone of an instrument. I think it 
is an excellent idea for the vocal student to 
study an instrument, preferably the violin. I 
studied the violin first before there was any 
idea of my becoming a singer. I was indeed 
reckoned a “ prodigy.” I gave up the violin 
when I began to study singing at thirteen, but 
I believe that the study was a great help to 
me. Accustomedness of the ear to the violin 
tends both to make the student imitate its 
flowing cantilena and also trains the ear for 
the greater intervals. Do not understand me 
to advise starting at such an early age as 
I did to train the voice—not that I consider 
it necessarily injurious. Certainly it did not 
hurt my voice in any way, but seventeen or 
eighteen is, I believe, the preferred age. 

I have had but one teacher. Nothing, to 
my mind, is more unfortunate than the chang- 
ing of teachers, which, of course, does not 
mean to keep on with a bad one. One should 
be very careful in that first choice and get 
the best advice at the start. 

The great singer is not always a great 
teacher. Teaching is a talent like any other. 
Yet, unlike some people, I believe that the 
teacher should be a singer. The knowledge 
should be practical as well as theoretical, and 
there are certain things which must be learned 
by imitation. The student must expect to use 
all of her intelligence in the purely technical 
part of her art. It is not only with the inter- 
pretation that she must begin to think. One 
must study special cases and situations. One 
must consider one’s part in all its relations. 

When I first sang with Caruso in London 
I studied carefully his manner of breathing 
and phrasing. Two years later, when we sang 
together in Berlin, musicians were astonished 
—thinking that we had never seen or heard 
each other before—that our breathing and 
phrasing should be identical. 

When I was studying the “Girl of the 
Golden West” I did not prepare the rdle in 
Europe before I came here. At first I was 
considered negligent because of that. But it 
would not have been the way that was easiest 
for me or that seemed best to me. I was 
able to learn the part in three weeks when I 
got at it. It seems to me better to learn a 
role in relation to the plan of the whole than 
to do it independently and have things to 
unlearn and relearn. 

One can also learn from other artists. It 
would be foolish to work quite Without observ- 
ing others. Artists have different gifts. One 
is greater dramatically, another musically. 

Here in America it seems to me you are 
generous in helping the girl with a voice to 
get a musical education. With us it is not 
so easy for the girl without money. But even 
with the way clear financially there remain 
many difficulties. I do not speak from a very 
hard experience because in many ways things 
went easily for me. I was, as I have said, 
exceptionally fortunate in my home both in 
what it gave me and what it shielded me from. 
But:even under the best conditions there is 
much to contend with. I too had my fight. 
And do not imagine that I did not work hard 
and long. I spent six years in my preparatory 
studies, but when I began to sing in opera 
I took at once leading réles—Santuzza, Val- 
entine in “Les Huguenots,” and Elizabeth in 
“Tannhiiuser ”—which I sang without re- 
hearsal. So much it means to start after 
having had a thorough training. 








HEY tell me I am a success. I 
suppose it is true, but through 
my own stupidity I have made it 
an empty success. For although 1 
ain certainly a success as a busi- 
ness woman, as anything else I am 
a pronounced failure. And it has 
all been so unnecessary. 

Just because it has been so un- 
necessary for me to let go my girl- 

od as I have done, I am going to take other girls 
into my confidence. I am going to confess my mis- 
takes and tell these other girls how to avoid tumbling 
into the rut that I have tumbled into, for it is just 
this that has made my success an empty one. 

[ left college with the ambition to become inde- 
pendent. My idea of independence was the usual 
girlish dream of money of my own, freedom from 
home duties, and a hazy idea that a flat, a latch-key, 
aud a chafing-dish represented the greatest joys life 
had to offer. No home ties, no home duties, no “ old- 
fashioned ” ideas of marriage and motherhood were 
to interfere with what I fondly believed would be real 
life, untrammeled by any notions which might lessen 
my complete emancipation. 

With these ideas in my mind I entered a business 
college. And right here I made my first mistake. 
For although the pros- 











my interpretation of rest became an entirely physical 
one: of mental rest and recreation I had no idea. 

Insidiously this riot of weekly energy and Sunday 
inertia began to breed in me a restlessness in regard 
to religious matters. Church routine—even the 
thought of it—became wearisome, and I soon de- 
veloped the “cult habit.” Even these cults did not 
interest me beyond a pamphlet or two: my living faith 
I had sacrificed on the stony altar of Monday-morning 
efficiency—amy ill-chosen idol. 

With independence as my aim I made still further 
unnecessary sacrifices. I hoarded every cent. No 
week-end jaunts, no treating a girl friend to lunch 
or theater. No sudden deliciously extravagant im- 
pulses in the book-stores. Nor did I permit myself 
time for corresponding or visiting. One by one I al- 
lowed my girlhood friends to drop and no new ones 
came to take their places. I was too busy. 

With this ultra-absorption in business affairs came 
a gradual deadening of my entire emotional nature— 
so I see now. Children began to worry me; old people 


bored me. Christmas was a nuisance; holidays were 
an interruption. My acquaintances remained ac- 
quaintances: they never could become friends, for 


I kept them at arm’s-length. My life, therefore, being 
spent practically with strangers, I never could ‘et 
myself go. Opinions, not feelings, are wanted in the 
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stand-on-ceremony ” attitude has kept men from ever 
thinking of her except as a “good sort.” Oh yes— 
I know it’s the fashion to pretend that every woman 
could marry if she wanted to and that all lonely 
spinsters are independent “bachelor girls” by choice, 
but that isn’t life as I have found it. 

Nervous, highly strung creature that I was, I should 
have sought success in the home rather than in the 
office. For even to the most placid women long hours 
and sedentary employment are apt to prove wearing. 
And a little thought and common sense would have 
shown me then what I realize now: that a success 
which comes in exchange for shattered nerves and 
broken health is not worth having. Here, as else- 
where, I just didn’t give myself time to think. But 
to-day, as I sit and fidget in my luxurious office, snap 
at my stenographer, and jump and tremble at a sud- 
den ring of my telephone—I wish I had stayed at 
home and just helped mother! 

My head bookkeeper, a girl who had been with me 
for eight years, left me last Saturday night to get 
married. Without warning? Why, of course. What 
had I ever done to deserve her confidence? For eight 
years she worked for me at the lowest salary I could 
expect to pay for her work. Beyond a casual “ good 
morning” and sundry directions about the work | 
never spoke to her. What encouragement did she have 

to tell me of her love 





affairs? When I heard 





pectus of this business 
course stated that two 


about the marriage I 





years’ study would be 
necessary before pro- 
ficiency could be at- 
tained, almost before 
the preliminary  ar- 
rangements had been 
made I had decided 
that I would graduate 
within eighteen months. 
Graduate I did—but at 
a heavy cost. For at 
the age when I should 
have been drinking the 
fresh air into my lungs 
and learning something 
about the household 
crafts which do not 
come by instinet— 
theory notwithstanding 
—Il was poring over 
ledgers and cramming 
my brain with business 
lore. If it had been 
necessary that would 
have been quite another 
matter—but it wasn’t 
necessary. There lay 
my mistake. 

“ Equipment” was 
my slogan at this time. 











was hurt—but what 
right had I to be hurt? 
How could I have ex- 
pected anything else? 
The fault was mine. 
Until to-day, though, 
I didn’t quite realize 
the opportunities I 
have missed all these 
years with my office- 
girls. I came in this 
morning a little before 
our usual opening time 
and found two of my 
girls already in the of- 
fice, the table spread 








with a lot of little 
white samples of wash 
goods. As I passed 
them I stopped and, 
pointing to one of the 
samples, said: “ Don’t 


get that, Hattie; it 
doesn’t wash nicely. I 
know, for I had a waist 
of it last year.” But 
oh—how the girls’ faces 
hurt me (they could 
not have been more sur- 
prised if the ceiling had 








My mistake, however, 


fallen). And all be- 








lay in believing that 
this equipment should 
be so one-sided. Situ- 
ated as I was, I could 
exsily have spent 








I WISH I HAD STAYED AT HOME AND JUST HELPED MOTHER! 





cause I had shown a 
little human interest! 
As my hand holds 
my pen just now it 
bears silent witness to 








double the time on my 
business course, learning meanwhile the little house- 
keeping accomplishments which are the birthright of 
every woman. And I can see now that I sacrificed 
all my fun and a good deal of my post-graduate edu- 
cation to this mad hurry that I felt to acquire a busi- 
ness equipment. 

ly business course eompleted, I obtained a position 
in a land office. Before I had been there a month 
I lad decided to become a woman land agent and 
have a business of my own—the sooner the better. 

\nd to-day—my ambition realized, my business es- 
tal lished, and my successful career a history of a 
score of years—I sit at my desk and confess that I 
have failed. If I had only known life then as I know 
it now, I would have managed so differently. 

lor I can now see that I have narrowed my life 
unnecessarily. As “equipment” was my slogan as 
a girl, so “ efficiency ” became my slogan as a woman. 
Everything which I feared might lessen this efficiency 
I set my face against most rigorously. Theaters, 
parties, fun-making of all kinds I decided were not 
tor me. My evening reading was chiefly confined to 
the daily papers and business magazines, while I 
ate my hurried lunch with a newspaper propped up 
against the tea-pot. I never went anywhere; I was 
“too busy.” I never entertained; it meant “late 
hours.” And when Sunday came, although I was 
not really too tired to go to church, I easily per- 
Suaded myself that the Monday’s work ahead of me 
demanded that I should take a complete rest. ‘hus 





business. world, and gradually I became accustomed 
to stifle my emotions, conceal my dislikes, control my 
likes, and generally repress any tendency to natural 
feminine behavior. ‘Thus as time went on I began 
to find that I had been training myself to have little 
feeling of any kind to control. 

Even intellectually 1 became somewhat of a mental 
outsider. While other women chatted of opera, dress, 
and current happenings, I sat in a corner minus any 
conversational equipment. For I had nothing in my 
head except my business, and how could I manufac- 
ture interesting chat out of the auditing of the month’s 
books or the delinquencies of my stenographer? If 
I had only realized how richly a few magazine sub- 
scriptions and a few theater tickets would have re- 
paid me I would have invested therein. But I was 
blind to everything except my goal of business success. 

Another thing—rather hard to own—but since I 
have begun confessing I might as well go on. Al- 
though I did not look for love—Love has passed me 
by. And I sometimes wonder, as I glance at the left 
hand resting ringless on my desk, if the reason has 
been that I allowed myself to be altogether too much 
of a “good fellow” among the men I met. Oh yes— 
it was necessary to be jolly and good-tempered and 
able to see a joke, but I think sometimes I allowed 
myself to be—well, a little bold. And it is my belief 
that many a bright, earnest, affectionate woman eats 
her heart out longing for love and home without a 
bit realizing that her own frank, chummy, “ don’t-let’s- 





another of my failures 
in my chase for success. My nails are not manicured; 
my sleeves end in a rumpled black cuff, for no touch 
of white relieves the inexcusable dowdiness of my 
black waist. Ruching costs money; cuffs and turn- 
overs take time to adjust. Were I to rise and look 
in the mirror I should see a big woman with hair 
drawn roughly back from her face; not obviously un- 
tidy, but oh—so dowdy and undainty! And fifteen 
minutes a day might have made all the difference. 

But I seem through my own stupidity to have 
pledged myself to the utilitarian point of view. “ Will 
it pay?” is the question that insists on rising per- 
petually to my mind. I have allowed myself to get 
in such a state that I positively fidget if some little 
attention to the niceties of life prevents me from 
cramming one more piece of work into an already 
overcrowded day. 

But I am going to overcome all this! I will!—I 
will! And I will turn my sham success into a real 
one—a success worth having. The first three steps 
I have taken to-day. Firstly, I announced to my 
office foree that henceforth they would have Saturday 
as a half-holiday. Secondly, I ordered a tailor-made 
gown. Thirdly, I have invited three other lonely 
spinsters to a little theater-and-supper party. 

And if only these confessions warn some other 
woman, so busy in making a business success that 
she is forgetting how to live—they won’t have been 
in vain. So here’s hoping that that other woman will 
do as the Scotch say and “ take a telling”! 
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8 HIS letter, Peggy,” said the Mater, 
PY looking somewhat doubtfully over 
her glasses, “is from your Aunt 
Margaret.” 

“Is it?” Peggy swung her feet 
carelessly. “ Did you know, Mater, 
that Win Richardson is going to be 
at The Farms with us through 
August? Her mother has taken 
the Underhills’ house.” 

The Mater looked a little embarrassed. 

“Er— Peggy, dear, that’s just the question! Do 
you count very much on going to The Farms? Would 
you be disappointed—” 

“Yes, I should!” interrupted Peggy, shortly. 

There was a pause. Peggy shook her thick red braid 
over her blue shirtwaist, and bit the end of ‘it, as 
was her habit when vexed. Her mother sighed. Into 
the middle of the pause strolled Ricnard, the peace- 
maker, who was not the oldest of six for nothing, and 
who knew from afar the signs of coming trouble. 

“ Well, Peggums, what’s up?” he inquired, genially. 

Peggy’s gray eyes turned slowly darker. Her chin 
grew square, 

“ For three years,” she began, tragically, “ I’ve been 
cheated out of The Farms. Year before last I was 
young enough to go to the shore with the children. 
The next year Ethel was sick, and I had to go with 
her to Grandmother’s. The room had to be given 
up to your old chum last year, because he took 
you to Maine. Now that I’m seventeen and nobody’s 
sick and I can have Janet’s room, something’ turns 
up. I don’t think it’s fair, and, if it’s Grandmother’s, 
I just won’t go! So there!” 

“But it’s not Grandmother’s,” said the Mater, 
mildly, “and if you'll only listen, Peggy—” 

Dick sat down in the morris-chair and pulled Peggy 
into his lap. Then he wound her braid lightly about 
her mouth, and, holding her down with one arm, made 
a polite gesture with the other. 

“We're all attention, Mater,” he remarked, “ pro- 
ceed!” 

“She’s your father’s oldest sister,” said the Mater, 
with a grateful smile at Dick, “and she was named 
for his mother—just like Peggy. We’ve never seen 
anything of her, Pater and I, since we were married. 
She’s a sort of invalid, I believe, and lives very quietly 
in an old farm-house in New Hampshire. She gave 
Peggy her silver mug and that coral cross, and now 
she writes that she’d like to have her for the sum- 
mer, if we can spare her.” 

“Ugh!” Peggy tore away from the braid. “She 
didn’t mean to be sarcastic, I suppose, but she doesn’t 
know that I’m easier spared than not, apparently! 
A farm in New Hampshire! Let Ethel go!” 

“Now, Peggy, dear, be reasonable! She hasn’t 
asked Ethel. And as for sparing you—you ought to 
remember that you are the third girl and that Janet 
and Ethel come first naturally. If only you could 
see, child dear, that being younger only means ‘that 
you have more time before you!” 

“Think, Margaret,” whispere i 
“that when aa are Prensa ellcymes wen at Pe 
Farms unchallenged! What bliss!” _ 

Peggy giggled, hysterically. The Mater went on 
more earnestly, 

“ And it seems so very fortunate just now, you see, 





? 
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The twins could have your room, and 
Pater doesn’t feel that he can really 
afford to send them to the shore 
this year because he has to send 
Aunt Grace, too, when they go. 
And they’re old enough not to be 
in the way, now, and—” 

“And I’m old enough to be out 
of it!” muttered Peggy, crossly. 

Dick pulled her hair gently and 
hugged her a little. 

“It’s too bad, Peggums, but I’m 
afraid you’ve got to!” he said, con- 
fidentially. The Mater took the 
hint and left the room. 

“T know just how you feel, old 
girl, and I know you had your 
plans laid for The Farms, but you 
know the Pater’s in a sort of tight 
place this summer, and we’ve got to 
back him up. I’m not so dead set 
on staying at The Farms, myself, 
but when the Richardson boys 
wanted a tuter, I knew I ought to. 
You see, that will pay quite a lit- 
tle toward my Senior expenses. And 
six is a pretty big family, and it’s 
hard to get things planned out, sometimes. Now with 
you and Janet asked away for the summer, and the 
boys here with us, quite a lot will get saved. Now 
don’t you ery, Peg, you’ll spot my tie!” 

“Of course I will, Dick, dear—go, I mean—but it 
seems as if I was the only one to go to all the horrid 
places! Grandmother’s and this and— Oh, all my 
new clothes! That lovely green organdie—and only 
cows to see it!” 

“There, there, spot it if you want! You’re a brick, 
Peggy, and I suppose it’s tougher than they realize! 
Maybe you feel the way I did when I couldn’t go to 
Washington with the fellows last Easter—do you sup- 
pose it’s the same thing?” 

Peggy hugged and thanked Heaven for such a 
brother. 

“ Y-yes! 
moaned. 

“And I'll come for a week, dear, along 


I s’pose it’s just the s-same!” she 
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while Ethel cowered under the unsparing rebuke 
indignant Dick. 

“— And she’s quite right, too, and looks at tl 
thing decently. I swear I’d rather have her represe: 
the family than anybody else! Perhaps you didn 
hear that Aunt Margaret helped the Pater through co 
lege—? Look here, Peggums, if you'll stop that I’ 
give you that big blue four-in-hand of mine!” 

There were crumbs of comfort by the way, for Pat 
sent her wheel up ahead of her; Dick lent her his s« 
ond-best jointed rod; Mother made her a fascinati: 
shade-hat; and Ethel, in a penitent mood, offered h 
side-saddle and riding-habit in case there should 
anything to ride on the farm. She was even able { 
laugh when the twins solemnly presented her wit 
their miniature garden set, saying that Dick had sa 
she’d probably rake the hay and milk the cows, a: 
that these might prove useful to her! And wh: 
Dick’s chum, Arthur, sent her a spirited pen-and-ii 
sketch wherein a lanky, barefoot maiden in a ginghai 
sunbonnet picked berries into an enormous tin pa 
over the title, “ A Square Peg in a Round Hole,” s| 
promised to passepartout it and hang it in the libra: 
‘They were all very kind to her and promised to writ 
often, and there was a great deal in having the Pat: 
tell her that she’d never disappointed him yet, she co: 
fided to Dick. 

She folded the green organdie into the trunk with 
sigh and dropped a tear on the new shade-hat; it 
would have been so jolly to wear it on the rocks wit 
Win Richardson! Win pitied her very much. 

But she left them at the station with a brave smile 
and answered Dick’s warnings not to let the ice freez 
in her pitcher—as it always did in the country—ani 
not to mind eating cold greens, with the kindly ai 
vice not to try to teach the Richardson boys muc/ 
more than,he knew, and then the train rolled away. 

She knew they would laugh at her if she confided to 
them her schemes for studying “lots of German, 
writing essays enough for next winter, and making 
most of her Christmas presents, but she began detaile«! 
plans for all these on the train, with intervals oi! 
wonder about the aunt she had never seen. She was 
kindly, to begin with; her letter had been very sweet 
and simple. She had a sense of humor, or she woul: 





about the middle, when you feel the worst, 





and play with you— TI suppose the old 
lady ’ll let me; I can sleep in the attic—and 
we'll tramp about and take our lunch, and 
maybe there’ll be fishing—” 

“Oh, Dick, how dear you are! 
really? Then I won’t say another word 

The Mater passed by the door a little later 
and smiled to herself as she caught the talk 
of rods and reels and wading-boots. Peggy 
was Dick’s pet sister. 

As the preparations for The Farms went 
on, and the twins grew boisterous at the 
prospect of the lake and the stream and the 
donkey-carts and the clam-bakes, while Ethel 
importantly started a list of fascinating en- 
gagements and the Pater collected his golf 
things, Peggy’s spirits drooped visibly, and 
any reference to Aunt Margaret proved a too 
efficient damper to conversation. But she 
tried her best, and whenever she saw the 
Richardson boys and remembered the long, 
hot hours that Dick would pass with them 
digging at Greek and mathematics, she scold- 
ed herself into something approaching amia- 
bility. 

Only once did she burst into angry tears, 
when Ethel thoughtlessly begged her for a 
treasured lace collar. 

“Oh, come, Peggy, you won’t need that up 
there!” she urged. “How will the natives 
know if you wear your last year’s clothes? 
They don’t know that lace is awfully stylish 
this year, do they? I’d wear ginghams all 
day, if I were you—do give it to me!” 

Peggy’s eyes flashed, and she drew herself 
up to an astonishing height. 

“T’d be ashamed to go to a place and not 
to take my nice things!” she announced, 
bitterly. “I shall wear just what I would at 
The Farms! She’s as much my aunt as 
Aunt Grace, and one of the reasons I’m 
going is that she“was so kind to father— 
Mater said she was! And I shall change my 
dress every afternoon!” ; 

Peggy’s rain was never far from her 
thunder, and the Mater, coming in just then, 


Will you 


” 











A GLANCE BEVEALED ADELAIDE IN WHITE 











found her wiping her eyes on the collar, 
























never have called herself “a dull old lady”; nobody 
who was really dull would have said that. And she 
appreciated the condition of things, evidently, for she 
had assured the Mater that she would do her best to 
entertain her namesake in any of the simple ways at 
her command. Dick had suggested quilting-bees and 
huskings, but the Pater had said he doubted that. 

The hot day wore on through noon to evening. She 
vas dusty and tired of the cars, and hungry enough 
to long for the “cold greens” that Dick had foreseen 
to be her portion. What were the rest doing now? 
Eating supper on the rocks, probably, and Dick was 
laying the mandolin. Then they would sail up the 
iver, later, and sing in the moonlight—and she would 
e in a country bedroom, crying for them! She bit 
er lip and shook the dust from her jacket. No more 
f this! Whose father had said his daughter had 
ever disappointed him yet? 

“Valley Hill! Valley Hill! 
ie conductor. 

Her heart beat quicker; what would Aunt Margaret 
e like? She was sixty—would she come alone to the 
tation? Her eye took in the platform quickly. Sev- 
ral turnouts were drawn up there—nice-looking horses 
ey were, and people of the summer-visitor sort drove 
em. Out of a particularly 


All change!” called 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


and slender-legged, the antique bowls that held the 
flowers, the air of graceful, dignified quiet that 
seemed a hundred times more restful after the dusty, 
clattering train. Adelaide met her at the threshold 
of a long, low-ceiled dining-room, and talked pleas- 
antly to her in her deep, English voice, while a white- 
aproned maid served her cold chicken and feathery 
rolls and delicious strawberry short-cake with rich 
country cream. 

“*Cold greens ’!” thought Peggy, with a giggle. 

“T beg pardon?” said Adelaide, politely. 

Peggy gulped some milk, and turned red. 

“ Nothing—nothing at all!” she murmured, “ only 
something my brother said that I was thinking of!” 

“Now I will take you in to Aunty—she is quite 
looking forward to seeing you,” and Adelaide led the 
way up-stairs again, across into the left wing of the 
house. Aunt Margaret had grown quite mysterious 
by now; the vision of a plump lady with short skirts 
driving her new-found niece in a rusty buggy to an 
accompaniment of voluble family history had faded, 
and only a vague jealousy of this English girl who 
knew her father’s sister better than she did had taken 
its place. 

Adelaide knocked softly, and entered. On _ the 
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Then more gravely, and dismissing Adelaide by a 
little sign, “and you are the young lady who came up 
in the country to amuse your old aunt, my dear. 
She takes it very kindly of you.” 

Peggy blushed furiously 

“I—I didn’t want to come at first,” she confessed, 
honestly. 

The old lady smiled again. 

“So Richard wrote me,” she answered, quietly. 
“He and I understand each other, though I haven't 
seen him for many a year. I suppose you wonder 
why ?” 

Peggy nodded, too excited to speak, 

“Well, I asked him to let me tell you, and it’s no 
long story. 1 married an Englishman, my dear, and 
I planned for your father to come out with us to 
England and settle there, but he wouldn’t hear of it. 
I was much older than he, and I felt that I was 
right; he did not like my marriage to begin with, 
and he rebelled at my plans to settle his career for 
him. So we parted in anger, almost, and drifted 
further and further apart. My husband’s business 
kept him in England, and I was too proud to urge 
Richard to reconsider his decision. I have only 
seen him three times in twenty-five years—it seems 

terrible, doesn’t it, my dear’ 





retty little basket-phaeton 


jut the years drift by so 





tall, slender young woman 
imped lightly and ran with 
utstretched hands to Peggy. 
he was six or seven years 
lder than her guest —for 
iat Peggy was her guest her 
arm welcome showed—but 
er fresh red-and-white col- 
ring, her thick, smooth, 
lossy hair, and her low, mu- 
cal voice made the differ- 
ice in age less noticeable 
tran the difference in na- 
tionality. She was clearly 
un English girl. 

“This must be little Mar- 
viret!” she said, eagerly. 
“Oh, we are so glad to see 
vou!” 

“We? We?” repeated 
Peggy, vaguely, climbing 
into the phaeton, her hands 
itching to drive the little 
brown cob. 

“Yes—Aunty and I. I 
am Unele Albert’s niece, you 
know. You never’ knew 
him? I live with Aunty, 
now.” 

“Oh!” said Peggy. 

They drove through the 
little country town, cool and 
green in the late sunset, 
winding and turning with a 
tumbling stream which the 
road followed closely. In 
front of a large Colonial 
house they stopped suddenly. 
lhe driver blushed deeply 
and interrupted Peggy’s ad- 
miration for the massive 
pillars, the broad porches, 
the beautiful lawns, where 
nnis and croquet grounds 
were laid out between ever- 
green hedges. 

“Before we go in,’ she 

id, shyly, “I ought to tell 
uy name, oughtn’t I? I am 

lelaide Thornton.” 

“Oh!” said Peggy, again. 
lie power of speech seemed 
denied her; she was reduced 
to eyes and ears. Up the 
drive they went, under the 

l-style porte-coché@re, where 


~ 


t 





“THIS IS RICHARD’S DAUGHTER, IS IT? LET ME SEE YOU CLOSER” 


quickly, and one thinks 
that next year, next year, 
it will be different! 

“Now I have come back to 
America—to die here, I sup 
pose. My Margaret died 
Richard sends his to me to 
show me that our stupid 
quarrel is over and done! It 
was my fault; I should not 
have tried to arrange his life. 

“ Will you try to love your 
Aunt Margaret a little?” 

Peggy kissed the soft, 
wrinkled hand she held, and 
her eyes answered the ques 
tion. 

“That is right, my dear- 
and now call Adelaide—I 
am very tired. Ask her to 
tell you my plans, and tell 
me if you think of anything 
better. Good night, litth 
Margaret!” 

Three days later the 
family at The Farms 
received a letter of a length 
unusual, even for Peggy. It 
was incoherent, but effective, 
and ended in one enthusias 
tic burst: 


“And Adelaide is the 
most beautiful girl I ever 
knew—she has a_ kitchen 
garden every Thursday for 
the iittle poor children, and 
I help with the singing. 
She rides beautifully—rises 
dreadfully to her trot—and 
there is a horse for me, 


Lady Jane. I love her 
dearly —:-Adelaide, I mean. 
She keeps the house and 
manages. Aunt Margaret 


says she meant for me to in 
vite five or six of the girls 
to stay through August if | 
like, and when I said Dick 
was coming for a week, she 
said yes, and to bring three 
or four friends with him 
and there was fishing— 
trout. They can have the 
Kast Wing—tell him he 
needn’t sleep in the attic! 
I don’t see Aunt Margaret 











eet them, in through a cool, 


often—she is like a real god- 








‘ 
two fine mastiffs came out to 
1 
\ 


de hall filled with the 
scent of summer roses and dark with polished wood 
and wainscoting. 

Peggy followed her guide up the beautiful winding 
stairease, through a long, quiet hall, broad as a room, 
into the daintiest bay-windowed bedroom in the world. 
The bed, dresser, and chairs were covered with pale- 
green chintz; even the matting on the floor showed a 
green vine. 

‘Uncle Richard wrote that you were gray-eyed and 
hed auburn hair,” said Adelaide, blushing again, 
“and we thought you would like this. Your luggage 
has eome, and after tea I will take you in to 
Aunty.” . 

Veggy fixed her hair and unlocked her trunk in a 
dream. As she hesitated what to put on, a glance 
ot of the window revealed Adelaide, rosy and fairer 
t!an ever in soft, lace-trimmed white skirts, and she 
hastily drew out the green organdie. 

‘Gingham! sunbonnets!” she murmured to _her- 
self. “What would they say?” 

She went slowly down the shining stairs, lost in 
(miration of the lovely old-time furniture, glossy 


a 


threshold Peggy caught her breath. A very beautiful 
old lady, all in lavender silk, with a tiny lace cap on 
her silvery head, and a little ebony crutch by her side 
—a veritable fairy godmother—sat by a long French 
window in the fading light. A great white Angora 
cat nestled beside her; a quaint sprigged wall-paper 
with pale water-colors of English scenes and beauti- 
ful old chairs and tables of three generations ago 
formed the most perfect background for her erect, 
slender little figure. 

She held out her hands as Peggy came nearer, and 
as the girl sank upon a little stool by her side she 
leaned over and kissed her forehead lightly. 

“This is Richard’s daughter, is it?” she said. “ Let 
me see you closer, little Margaret!” 

Peggy blushed under the searching scrutiny; but 
the eyes were of her own gray, and the chin was al- 
most as square as hers, so she laughed a little, and 
said, shyly, 

“ And this is Richard’s sister!” 

The old lady smiled, well pleased. 

“Oh, we hold our own, the Wilburs!” she said. 











mother. But you go in at 
night and tell her about things, and she is pleased 
at that, I think. She says I am most like Pater—I 
showed her all the pictures—and that she doesn’t 
wonder I am his ‘nearest daughter. What a cun- 
ning thing that is to say, isn’t it? Ask him if I am! 
Adelaide does German every day with me— She can 
do anything. But she seems younger than Janet. 
“You see, it will be a real house-party, when they 
all come. Win Richardson was dying to go to one. 
It will be such fun to ask her! Did the Pater know 
how grand it was here? I think he did—Aunt Mar- 
garet only laughs when I ask her. Perhaps there 
will be a Christmas party in the vacation—she said 
for Pater to think about it. My room is beautiful, 
as I said, and I am very, very happy. I wear the 
ehade-hat a great deal to drive in. Give my love to 
them all, and tell Dick to hurry up. I suppose he 
will bring Arthur, and he can work a new picture 
instead of the Square Peg one. It will have to be 
a beautiful one! 
“ With lots of love, 
“ Preacy.” 

















WO thousand babies are deserted annually 
the city of New York. 


in 


The supply of infants 


for adoption comes principally from two large 
institutions—the State Charities Aid Association and 


the New York Foundling Asylum. In the latter 
building is the famous “cradle of tears,” the 
little crib which stands day and night in “the 
saddest room in New York,” waiting for any 
baby whose mother must give it up because she 
cannot support it. 

She may bring it here and leave it in that cra- 
dle, without question or explanation, sure at least 
that in its helpless infancy it will have food and 
care and shelter. That it may later find friends 
and love and opportunities in life she can hope, 
but she will never know. For she will never see 
or hear of her baby again. 

From the moment she lays it in the cradle of 
tears it passes forever out of her control and be- 
comes merely one of many human atoms, duly 
tagged and registered as a ward of the great 
city on whose mercy it was thrown. But as one 
of such atoms it is ready for adoption, and some 
childless woman, hungry-hearted, may be waiting 
somewhere to offer it a home. 

People used to believe, or pretend to believe, that 
only married women had the tenderness and good 
sense necessary to bring up children, and the spin- 
ster who undertook this responsibility had to face 
not only disapproval, but ridicule. Besides this, 
adopted babies themselves were formerly looked at 
askance on the ground of their obscure parentage. 

These two prejudices are not entirely dead or 
the State of New York would not now contain 
thirty thousand unclaimed children. But they are 
very much lessened, as may be seen by the new and 
interesting class of adoptive mothers that has 
sprung up. Homeless children are now regularly 
in demand by a large number of unmarried women. 

Sometimes these are women who would probably 
describe themselves as having been too busy to 
marry, who, on reaching middle age, discover quite 
unexpectedly that life is intolerable without a 
child. Then there are many cases of women with 
more means and more leisure than they need, who 
have come to see that a child is the solution of the 
problem of superfluity. 

There is never a tinge of frivolity in the atti- 
tude of these young foster-mothers. Indeed, it 
might be hard to find the counterpart of their zeal 
and devotion. Not long ago a young professional 
woman in New York announced that she had 
fadopted a child and that she was waiting to see 
whether the venture “worked out well.” 

“And what if it doesn’t?” demanded an _ in- 
quisitor. “ You mean that you will give him up?’ 

“T mean that I shall continue, in that case, to 
do the best I can with him,” the young woman 
laughed. “But if it does work out I shall take 
another—and another!” 

Many such cases as this are on the interesting 
records of the State Charities Aid Association, 
which handles a large number of the homeless chil- 
dren of New York City and State. One of the most 
remarkable is that of Miss Mary Hildreth, of New 
Hampshire, who is foster-mother to nine children. 
Miss Hildreth was herself one of a family of eleven 
and believes in companionship for children. 

Having a large farm and a comfortable house, this 
large-hearted lady began to look about her some 
years ago for some children to stow away in her 
extra quarters. It is interesting to learn that she 
accepted the infant candidates quite as they pre- 
sented themselves without any stipulation as to 
parentage or characteristics; and that the miscella- 
neously derived family is growing up in great con- 
tentment. Miss Hildreth already had seven children 


BARGAINS IN BABIES 


ONE BIG-HEARTED WOMAN HAS ADOPTED NINE WHOSE MOTHERS COULDN'T 
CARE FOR THEM AND A NEW YORK BACHELOR IS EDUCATING TWENTY-TWO 


allowed to adopt him on the spot, thus providing, as 
she explained, for his future inheritance. 

Only a few days later the foundling made a trip 
to New Hampshire within his new protector’s mother- 














elderly unmarried lady living in New York State wh: 
felt that she was handicapped for the rdle of foster 
mother by what she believed to be her unprepossess 
ing exterior. 


On applying to the association fo: 
a child to “love and leave her property to,” sh 


























THE “ SADDEST ROOM IN NEW YORK,” CONTAINING “ THE 
CRADLE OF TEARS ” 


This cradle in the New York Foundling Asylum stands ready, day 
and night, to receive any baby whose mother cannot support it. When 
she lays it there, however, she parts with it for all time, for she can 
never claim her baby again. 











asked that the youngest baby available be chose: 
for her. An older child, she explained, might b 
repelled by her plainness of feature, but a bal, 
would easily learn to love her. 

Even more sharply defined was the motive of : 
Cambridge spinster who wanted a child, not t 
satisfy a sentimental yearning, but quite simp]; 
“to educate”—perhaps a not uncommon passion. 

In many cases a woman who has taken this ste; 
finds that she has literally set a fashion and thai 
one by one her friends emulate her. 

It is possible, of course, to be deeply intereste: 
in a homeless child without wishing to go so fa 
as actually to adopt it. And because of the inte: 
vention of child-lovers of this class there come about 
many such fortunate bits of human dove-tailin: 
as the following: 

A young New York woman just past girlhood 
who has an ample income, wished to assume tli 
guardianship of some child without taking it int: 
her own home, which, under the circumstances, wa- 
impossible. After some looking about the associa 
tion hit upon a struggling mother who was so ver 
poor that she had practically made up her mind t: 
yield to an institution her two children, a gi: 
and a boy. These children, who were very promis 
ing, were shown to the fairy godmother, who un 
dertook to pay for their support and education. 

By this miraculous means the mother is able t: 
keep her children with her and they themselves 
now that they are properly cared for and encou: 
aged, are blossoming into unexpected charms. 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that a disinte 
ested love of children and desire to care for then 
should sometimes be felt by men as well as wome: 
But it is none the less surprising to discover that 
there are self-appointed godfathers to homeless chi! 
dren, just as there are godmothers. 

This offered a convenient half-way ground f 
those who were conscious of entertaining tl 
avuncular rather than the parental sentiment, an: 
it resulted in the springing up of a large ba 
of aunts and uncles to the poor—but- particular|: 
uncles! So far the uncle on the largest scale 
a New York bachelor who within the past two years 
has acted as anonymous patron to twenty-two fo: 
tunate little girls. 

In some compartment of this bachelor’s desk a: 
photographs of twenty-two very young misses wit 
carefully written reports of their original misfo: 
tunes, together with the story of their develo) 
ment under the more fortunate circumstances | 
has provided. He has never seen one of the childr: 
whose destinies he has influenced, and he himse ' 
is known only through checks and notes of a: 
knowledgment. From the start, however, he | 
made one stipulation—that his protégées be fe: 
inine. A girl orphan has always the best chan: 

Another very young man, who is just beginni: 
to make his way and who will doubtless son 
day make an excellent paterfamilias, suggested 
one of the officers of the association that as 
could not afford to contribute the fifty dollars © 
at once he would be glad to buy an interest in 
child, as it were, by instalments. 

Furthermore, if this arrangement could be ma‘: 
at all, he begged that it be made soon, as he felt 
uncommonly lonely. After the usual thorou-’ 
investigations were made the young man’s propo-"! 





was accepted, his first check handed over “on * 





at 


home when slie applied to the association and was 
offered little Jack Raymond, a foundling of but a few 
weeks old. Jack was so satisfactory that after one 
look at him Miss Hildreth lamented she was not 


ly arms. Less than a year afterward Miss Hildreth 
wrote, with great enthusiasm, that a three-months-old 


“brother,” deserted by his own parents, was a still 


more recent addition to her establishment. 
There was a touching humility in the case of an 


count,” and not long afterward the eager uncle = 
seen escorting a young lady with long curls to t . 
circus. It is a wonderful outlook for -orphans 31 
foundlings that the supply of aunts and uncles at la'<° 
should so rapidly be increasing. For in time the 
may be enough of them to go around. 
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The Life of an Average Woman 
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T is certain that the first 
wv apothegm made by man, 
whether written in script 
on parchment or carved in 
} hierogly ph on stone, was 
a general statement about 
woman. It is probable that 
JMthis apothegm ran: “ Wom- 
an is a creature impossible 

to understand.” 

Men have been iterating and reiterating that 
axiom ever since—except when they were iter- 
ating and reiterating more specific statements. 
They have made so many of these that they 
have come to contradict one another. It would 
be interesting to collect from classical litera- 
ture all the man-made maxims about women: 
Without doubt authoritative statement here 
would cancel authoritative statement there, 
until in the end nothing in the way of com- 
ment would be left. As: 


Woman is good. 

Woman is clever. 

Woman is faithful in love. 
Woman is beautiful. 

Woman is bad. 

Woman._is stupid. 

Woman is unfaithful in love. 
Woman is ugly. 





That initial apothegm—*“ it is impossible for 
man to understand woman ”—has passed un- 
challenged for centuries; although every woman 
knows that if man does not understand her, 
it is only because he has not bothered to study 
her. Recently Oscar Wilde gave this primitive 
bromidiom a new fillip by saying, “ Women 
are sphinxes without secrets.” Undoubtedly 
this will become man’s unit of judgment in re- 
gard to women for another eon. 

Now, personally, although I am interested 
in what men have to say about women, I 
feel in regard to their comments much as 
Americans feel about that long line of pro- 
fessional travelers who have written, after 
brief visits, volumes of impressions of us. It 
stings and bruises a little at first, but in the 
end we only laugh. Not one of those satirical 
commentators has made the slightest change 
in the national life or character. So in regard 
to the comments of man on woman. 

In early youth women take them as gospel 
utterances—his praise pleases, his dispraise 
blasts. Now, although we listen with all our 
old-time interest and deference, it no longer 
makes any impression upon us—except to enter- 
tain. It is not uncommon for men to quote 
the brilliant and morbid conclusions of the 
erratic Weininger. They seem to expect women 
to accept unquestioningly the dicta of a man 
in the early twenties concerning one-half the 
human race. We women would not expect men 
to accept as the final word on their own sex 
the conclusions of a Marie Bashkirtseff or 
a Mary MacLane. 

On the other hand, we are always interested 
in what men have to say about men.* We 
think they ought to know their subject bet- 
ter than any woman can. 

Now it happens that during all these cen- 
turies, in which men have been constantly 
registering their opinions of women, woman 
has remained dumb in regard not only to men, 
but to herself. Woman is just beginning to be 
articulate. 1 shall be very much interested to 
hear what woman has to say about man—when 
she finds her tongue. 

I prophesy that her revelations will be thrill- 
ingly piquant, picturesque, and dramatic. But 
it is likely that her conclusions will be as un- 
fair and prejudiced as man’s conclusions in 
regard to woman—unfair and prejudiced, that 
is, unless she has learned justice from the 
unjust. I shall be very much interested, how- 
ever, in what woman will say about herself. 
Out of her long dumbness, out of her long 
brooding will come utterances that will seem 
the inspiration of sibyls. Ellen Key, Olive 
Schreiner, Selma Lagerlof, Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Mary Austin have already begun the 
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long confession. Others will take it up. At 
the present moment woman has said more 
about herself in indirect than in direct testi- 
mony. 

By indirect testimony I mean the kind of 
woman that women-writers draw. Women’s 
women are always more convincing than men’s 
women, a8 men’s men are always more con- 
vincing than women’s men. For, of course, 
women know women as men know men. In 
other words, the women of Jane Austen, George 
Eliot and Ellen Glasgow, Edith Wharton, 
Elizabeth Robins, Mary Stewart Cutting, Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, Edna Ferber are much more 
authentic than the women of Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Meredith, James, Bennett, Conrad, Shaw, 
and Wells. In passing, justice compels me to 
say that men’s women are, on the whole, better 
done than women’s men. But that is only be- 
cause men, without exerting themselves at all, 
have more opportunity to observe women than 
women to observe men. 

I feel certain that if all the women in the 
world should assemble for the purpose of 
discussing their own sex they would deny cer- 
tain immemorial man-made theories. I feel 
certain that these women would of their own 
accord make certain admissions in regard to 
themselves. I think they would preface their 
report by the statement that there is no sex 
in character. In other words, they would deny 
in toto all those fossilized formule beginning 
women are or men are. 

“Some women are good,” they would say, 
“and some bad, some are able and some stupid, 
some are faithful and some unfaithful, some 
are ugly and some beautiful—exactly as men 
are.” I think that this Congress of All the 
Women in the World would admit that, as a 
sex, they have not developed certain qualities; 
that, for instance, they possess at present only 
the rudiments of a sex code, of a sex sense 
of humor, 6f a sex vocabulary; and that al- 
though they possess more physical and moral 
courage than has ever been attributed to them, 
they have only just begun to show mental 
courage. And I think they would end their 
report thus: 

“But we do not believe-that any qualities 
are inevitable to the state of being a male or 
the state of being a female. We believe that 
the qualities which seem to set us off as a sex 
are purely adventitious—the result of our arti- 
ficial lives as women. We believe that changed 
conditions will develop those qualities whose 
lack we so sincerely deplore.” 

Let us now study the life of the Average 
Woman td see what it does develop in her. 

She is born—this Average Woman—from an 
average father and an average mother, one in 
a family of average children. For the first 
few years of her life her training will not 
differ materially from the training of her 
brothers. It may happen that she becomes 
one of those favored females—a tom-boy. In 
that case her life may run parallel with that 
of her brothers for a few more stolen, enchanted 
years. She abjures the company of her own 
sex and associates only with the other. 

She plays all the boys’ games and plays them 
hard: games that require skill of hand and of 
eye, like top, marbles, bow and arrow; games 
that require strength, fortitude, and fearless- 
ness, like the classic game of “stunts.” She 
learns to swim by half a dozen strokes and to 
dive from as many positions. She rides, drives, 
motors, croquets, tennises, golfs. She may 
even play cricket and baseball. 

All through this tom-boy period of hers she 
associates with males on terms of equality. 
She learns how to play the game in every 
literal and metaphorical sense—to follow the 
rules, to give and take, not to scream or squeal, 
to be a good loser and a courteous winner. 
And she learns all these things as boys learn 
them, taking them into her consciousness all 
along the route through hard experience, not 
through any definite study of sporting ethics. 

In passing, let me call attention to a curious 
inconsistency in our ideas of child-training. 


The tom-boy is a delight wherever she happens. 
She is the pride of her parents and the joy of 
the neighborhood. Traditions grow around her 
memory. In fiction she holds the center of the 
stage. It is universally conceded, since she has 
the masculine sense of fair play, that she makes 
the finest woman, that she makes the best 
wife and mother. And yet, although this con- 
viction is firmly embedded in our subconscious- 
ness, nobody dares openly to encourage girls 
to be tom-boys.. 

Even as a tom-boy, however, the Average 
Woman must soon feel the walls of her prison- 
house closing about her. She realizes that be- 
fore he gets out of bounds the boy ranges 
through a much greater area than she will 
ever know; that with or without permission 
he will explore his known world; that, in 
addition to his greater freedom, he enjoys a 
greater privacy; that even now he is beginning 
to live the separate existence which is the 
chief pride and privilege of manhood. 

Remember always that I speak of the Aver- 
age Woman. Women of property or of com- 
manding ability often supplement the liberty 
of childhood with a freedom of maturity which 
is only a degree less perfect than the freedom 
of the Average Man. They associate with 
men almost on equal terms. But with the 
Average Woman her free and frank relations 
with men end somewhere in her middle teens. 

In the mean time, her hair has gone up and 
her skirts have come down—blissful sign and 
seal of that young ladyhood whose enchanted 
portals she has long desired to pass. Just 
here the life of the Average Woman may run 
in one of two ways. She may become a wage- 
earner or she may remain at home a pensioner 
on her father’s bounty. 

If she becomes a wage-earner she must in 
the beginning thrill to the self-respecting joy 
of the situation. For the first time in her life, 
perhaps, she knows the satisfaction of earning 
her own money and of spending it as she 
pleases. She revels in her sense of freedom 
and of economic importance. For the first 
time in her life she knows spiritual privacy. 

But she soon discovers that there are hard- 
and-fast drawbacks to this situation. The 
commercial world does not hold for women 
the possibilities of progress which it holds for 
men. The commercial world argues that it is 
not worth while to develop her abilities, that 
she may marry at any time, thus nullifying 
all the work put into her training. 

This attitude inevitably reacts on the woman 
wage-earner. She can see clearly the are of her 
working career stretching before her; a series 
of dull, weary years, each exactly like the 
other, untouched by the impetus of progress 
and unrewarded by pecuniary profit. It is not 
strange that she becomes utterly languid and 
uninterested—a human machine going through 
the mere motions of work. And then there 
is a definite anxiety that hangs always in the 
back of her mind. Suppose that somewhere in 
those helpless middle years she should suddenly 
become incapable of self-support, what then? 

Is there no way out? she asks herself. The 
answer comes at once. There is only one way 
out—marriage. But although she belongs to 
the sex which says when I marry, she may 
not compel marriage of fate. She must wait 
for it to come to her. For the first time in her 
life it is borne in upon her that the chief busi- 
ness of woman in life is waiting. 

Now if the life of the Average Woman has 
taken the other turn and she stays at home 
in her father’s house, she comes, curiously 
enough, sooner or later, to the same conclusion. 
She has no real liberty there, no real privacy, 
no real authority. She can look forward only 
to a stretch of dull, weary years spent in this 
futile environment. And the same anxiety 
hangs ever in the back of her mind. Suppose 
the father on whose bounty she lives should die, 
throwing her in her helpless middle years on 
an uninterested world—what then? Is there 
no way out, she asks herself. The answer 
comes at once. There is only one way out— 
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marriage. But she too discovers that, though 
she belongs to the sex which says when I 
marry, she cannot compel marriage of fate. 
She must wait for it. And it is borne in upon 
her also that the chief business of women in 
life is waiting. 

The Average Woman now begins that study 
of society which will merge ultimately with 
the marriage campaign. She makes many dis- 
coveries which she admits frankly to herself. 
She comes to many conclusions which sink 
unnoticed into her subconscious mind. If 
marriage, for instance, is her natural career, 
then men are her natural prey. 

But unfortunately there are never enough 
men in her world to go round; and of those 
from whom she may hope to choose some are 
much more desirable than others. Naturally 
she prefers the desirable ones—i. e., the “ eli- 
gibles.” But—and here she runs against her 
first obstacle—every other single woman in her 
circle has come to the same conclusion. From 
the instant she realizes this she must declare 
war on every other member of her sex. 

Men must often wonder at that minute and 
merciless examination to which, on a first 
meeting, every woman submits every other 
woman. Men must often marvel at the power 
of quick observation which women always de- 
velop in these circumstances. This is only the 
swift interrogation with which a warrior sur- 
veys the arms of his opponent. Women are 
forever discovering new and complex weapons 
in the possession of rivals. And, _ per- 
haps, the most terrifying element in the 
situation is psychological—her sense of baffle- 
ment; in that she cannot judge of women for 
men any more than they can judge of men 
for her. Every other woman becomes her 
enemy. To succeed in her world the Average 
Woman must play a lone hand and a cut- 
throat game. 

On one point—and on one point only—do 
women achieve anything like a sex union. And 
on that one principle the Average Woman is 
adamant. The immoral woman must never, 
never be admitted to the fold. The reason is 
not far to seek. 

She has discovered that the Average Man 
is putty in the hands of the Average Woman. 
She has distovered that he is tow and she 
is fire, that he is dynamite and she is flame. 
She has discovered that, in that outer dark- 
ness which borders her restricted world, live 
many women who either as professionals or 
amateurs play on this masculine weakness. 
She has discovered that these immoral and 
unmoral beings are destructive to her matri- 
monial prospects. 

On one point, therefore, she stands inflexible. 
Women must be chaste. Unchaste they are 
outeasts. Granted chastity, no matter how 
much the Average Woman gossips, backbites, 
lies, cheats—and sometimes even steals—she 
remains in. On the other hand—unchaste—be 
she ever so generous, open-hearted, open-minded, 
and noble-impulsed, she must remain out. 

In the mean time the Average Man has 
gone into business. Just as the Average 
Woman has made her discoveries in regard 
to her world, he is making his discoveries 
in regard to his world. He discovers that in 
business every man’s hand is at every other 
man’s throat. There is not trade enough for 
everybody to be comfortably rich. For the 
Average Man to succeed in business he must 
get all the trade he can even if he steals it. 
Every other man becomes his commercial enemy. 
To succeed in his world the Average Man 
must play a lone hand and a cut-throat game. 
On one point only must men in the business 
world stand together; and on that one point 
they are adamant. They demand of one an- 
other a literal dollars-and-cents honesty. 

The man must pay his debts and meet his 
obligations. If not he is a pariah, a scab, a 
criminal. Inside that dollars-and-cents limit 
he may turn any questionable trick, from 
using his rivals’ employees as spies to the 
creation of a third house to assist favorable 
legislation. 

If men say with justice to women, “In your 
social world you demand only one virtue of 
women—chastity—even if it be the purely 
negative result of ignorance and inexperience,” 
the women can say with equal justice to men, 
“Tn your business world you demand only one 
virtue of men—honesty—even if it be only of 
the most formal, literal, dollars-and-cents kind.” 

But to return to the Average Woman, 
whether she becomes a wage-earner or stays 
in her father’s house, marriage must be the 


gateway to independence. But the Average 
Man is curiously wary about this business of 
marriage. He is of the sex which says if | 
marry. He is determined to keep out of mar- 
riage just as long as he can, and, quite proper- 
ly, since from the individualistic point of view, 
marriage is for him a losing proposition. 

The Average Woman soon realizes that it is 
her play to make marriage desirable to the 
Average Man. No tamer of wild animals ever 
studied his subjects as woman studies her 
human prey. And suddenly she discovers that 
she is as skilled in the love game as if she 
had played it all her life. There float up to 
the surface of her consciousness all the in- 
stincts of the generations before her who have 
survived or perished according to the skill with 
which they have played this same game. 

The Average Man is so flagrant a novice at 
it that he is distanced from the start. He 
believes, for instance, that it is governed by 
rules; but the Average Woman has learned to 
beat the rules a hundred different ways. She 
can hint so subtly, suggest so cunningly, that 
she chooses for the Average Man while he 
still thinks that he is choosing for himself. 
And yet, with all this instinctive finesse, her 
game must still be a waiting one. 

She must wait for him to ask her to dance. 
At the dance she must wait for partners. She 
must wait for him to propose. 

“The trouble with girls is,” complains the 
Average Man, “ if you go to call on them regu- 
larly they think you want to marry them.” 

But consider for a moment how extraordi- 
narily difficult and delicate a course the Aver- 
age Woman must steer. She must under no 
circumstances assume that a man is in love 
with her. She must treat all men alike. In 
regard to the man with whom she has fallen 
in love she must school herself thus: 

“Of course he’s not in love with me, al- 
though it seems as if he were. Anyway, I must 
treat him as if he weren’t. And of course I’m 
not in love with him, although it seems as if 
I were. But if he does propose I shall know 
that I have been in love with him all the time. 
If he doesn’t propose, of course I’ve never given 
him a second thought.” 

Somewhere in this welter of cross-purposes 
the right declaration comes. Or perhaps the 
right one does not come. Perhaps it is only 
the next best—her second choice, so to speak. 
At any rate, the Average Woman _ becomes 
engaged and married. The engagement often 
proves to be the most blissful period of her life. 
For a time she seems to live on terms of per- 
fect equality with the man of her choice. 

Everybody conspires to give them the im- 
memorial right of the engaged couple—un- 
limited téte-A-téte. They walk and talk to- 
gether. They dance and attend the theater 
together. If they be of the “ high-brow” type 
they read and study together. They plan their 
house and its decoration together. It seems— 
that engagement—a union of mind and soul 
as well as of heart. 

Then comes marriage, home-making, house- 
keeping, maternity. The Average Woman is 
still a financial dependent—a pensioner on her 
husband’s bounty, as formerly she was on her 
father’s. The Great Dread of the financial de- 
pendent still hangs in the back of her mind. 
Suppose in her worked-out middle years she be 
left alone with a family of children, what 
then? And then matrimony is very different 
from that ideal communion of the engagement. 
Inevitably somewhere along the married road 
comes a parting of the ways. More than half 
the husband's life—and the best and most in- 
teresting and most entertaining part—lies be- 
yond her sphere. 

If she be a wise woman and if she have the 
leisure or can make it, she identifies herself as 
much as possible with that life. But the 
Average Woman is a hard worker, a good 
mother, and a conscientious housekeeper. She 
has little time to study that outside world 
of which to her the biggest figures must al- 
ways be a little shadowy and the greatest 
forces a little vague. And ever she lives in the 
benumbing influence of that Moloch of the home 
—economy. 

The Average Man in the mean time is ab- 
sorbing from every social contact his extraor- 
dinary knowledge of the big figures and forces 
of the world. He breathes it in through his 
pores. He is mixing with all kinds and: con- 
ditions of men. He lives in one, two, three, 
sometimes an indefinite number of worlds. He 
becomes a king. 

Has the Average Woman ceased to play her 
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lone hand? Has she abandoned her cut-throat 
game? By no means. She very soon discovers 
that the marriage certificate does not blind 
man to the world of women. He is still tow 
and dynamite. Flames and sparks still fly 
about him. She can never be absolutely sure 
of him. Those long hours, for instance, in 
which he lives away from her. She trains 
herself to think of them as little as possible. 

But the spark which will explode her life 
into ruin may come in a variety of ways— 
from the pretty girl who rides daily back and 
forth in the train, from the pretty stenog- 
rapher who sits so intimately in his office, 
from the pretty waitress who hands him his 
hurried lunch. He is no safer, perhaps, in 
their sheltered commuting community. Here 
the sparks fly as thick as anywhere. There 
is the flirtatious wife next door, the man- 
eating widow across the way, the beautiful 
girl who has been the season’s sensation, the 
very friend whom she has imported for a 
Visit. 

As ever on a first meeting with the Unknown 
Female, the Average Woman examines her 
microscopically, adding the list of her beauties 
to the sum of her personality and charm, sub- 
tracting her blemishes and handicaps, multi- 
plying by propinquity, and dividing by the 
force of habit plus the fear of scandal. And 
more tenaciously than ever she holds to the 
one standard sie knows—that unvarying quali- 
fication by which wemen are admitted or barred 
the social circle—chastity. More than ever 
before immorality looms a menace, for now it 
threatens the home. 

Sometimes the dreaded event happens. Some- 
times one of the social derelicts destroys what 
seemed a happy marriage. Then the Average 


Woman becomes the most pathetic of all social . 


dependents—the divorcee—pensioner on the 
bounty of a lost husband, a woman incapable of 
self-support, in whom at regular intervals the 
tides. of anxiety rise higher and higher until 
they break on the day when the alimony arrives. 

But this does not happen often to the Aver- 
age Woman. The danger that she dreads passes 
her by. Her husband is kind, her children are 
healthy, her home is happy. Life runs with a 
normal smoothness; and then sometimes death 
makes her a widow. 

Then, indeed, does the Great Dread become 
a definite driving force. She is the most help- 
less of all economic figures—the middle-aged 
woman incapable cf self-support, skilled in 
nothing but housework. Ordinarily there is 
not enough property or insurance to make her 
independent. Often the best happens. Her 
children come to her rescue with an adequate 
allowances. 

Sometimes she has to learn with heart- 
break the truth of the old proverb: “ A daugh- 
ter’s a daughter all her life. A son is a son 
till he gets him a wife.” The worst she can 
know is the ingratitude of an entire family, 
which squabbles as to which shall support her, 
Sometimes she enters her son’s house —a 
pensioner on his bounty for the rest of her 
days. 

In short, the Average Woman has been a 
dependent on a man all her life—on her father 
first, her husband next, perhaps her son last. 

It has not been very exciting, has it? 

I leave to the last her great recompense— 
maternity. There can be no doubt that to the 
Average Woman motherhood makes up for 
much. It cannot make up for all. And in 
point of fact there is nothing inherent to 
motherhood which requires her to live in her 
dull world. 

For consider what a world it is: the world 
of the Thousand Tiny Troubles and the Great 
Dread; a world which holds out to her no 
hope of real independence, personal freedom, or 
spiritual privacy; a world in which she lives 
in the chill of economy, the most etivlating 
of virtues; a world unillumined by humor; a 
world, to all intents and purposes, so silent 
that it is as though her sex were dumb, 

Woman is, after all, only a supernumerary 
in the great drama of the world. Sometimes 
she takes a small part in the prologue or the 
epilogue, but she never acts in the play itself. 
She is only a faint marginal comment in the 
great book of life. 

The picture which, in imagination, I always 
draw of her is a slim, weak, pale, bowed, weary 
figure—meek, humorless, inarticulate, standing 
timidly on the threshold of life, peering through 
the open door, but not daring to enter. And 
as she stands she kisses the chains which bind 
her wrists and ankles. 
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| Nigam ideas in fashion, in hats, 
gowns, and details appear almost 
daily. The woman who wishes to be well dressed, 
up to the moment, must observe and judge all of 
these and must decide for herself as to each, 
whether it is of value and whether it is con- 
sistent with the fundamental rules of good 
taste, which in reality never change. 

The newly devised Catholic reception gown is 
in accordance with the Pope’s objection to the 
wearing of low-cut gowns at Catholic dinners 
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and receptions. 
This ban was re- 
cently expressed 
in an edict from The novelty in the 
gown is a fichu of maline to match its color, 
with a finish of silk or bead fringe. 

The high head-dress of ostrich feathers has 
been much overdone this spring by women whose 
desire for startling effects dominates their sense 
of grace and fitness. 

Three novel hats are shown here—the ear- 


Rome. 
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drop hat, with a long pear shaped Need) a 
jewel hanging at the 
an earring; the Kismet flower turban, a 
sister of the Durbar turban, which 


' 
fancy for Oriental effects, and the | 
; 


left side, like 


younger 
started the 
coolie hat, also Oriental in origin. 

As to the lace coat-blouse, the only 
eccentricity is the fashion of wearing it in 
over a black skirt. This is a decided 
recently these sharp contrasts 


point of 


white 
innovation, 
of color have been tabooed by fashion. 


since 
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HE variety of materials and the unusual com- 
bination of fabrics used in millinery this sum- 
mer make it possible to possess a hat to 
harmonize with every costume. It is a simple matter 
to conjure up in one’s mind the picture of a lingerie 
gown trimmed with wide bands of English eyelet em- 
broidery worn with a hat to match fashioned of 
eyelet embroidery, white chiffon, and black velvet. 
Or a summer dinner-gown of net worn over a pink 
slip may tempt one’s fancy. .We picture it trimmed 
with the wide flouncings of Chantilly lace with which 
is donned a quaint bonnet of pleated Chantilly. 
The hat pictured in the upper left-hand corner of 
this page is designed to be worn with the one-piece 
tailored gown of white linen or embroidery. ‘The 


under brim is faced with black velvet, all white — 


being unbecoming to a tanned complexion. 


Many young or middle-aged women require small, 


close-fitting hats of a rather dressy type. These are 
appropriate for general wear with a taffeta, surah, 
erépe météore, or lingerie gown. Just such a hat is 
shown in the center of the page at the top. It is of 
violet-colored braid. The high crown is closely cov- 
ered with hyacinths in shades of violet, while the 
three blush roses are adjusted to stand upright. 
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At the right is shown one of the girlish bonn: 
Chantilly lace finely pleated set on over pleated | 
chiffon. The wreath of tiny pink roses and 
leaves is attached flat to the crown in front a 
the brim in the back. 

The Leghorn hat illustrated in the center « 
page is simply trimmed with four alternating 
of black-and-white Chantilly lace and tiny b 
of pink roses and forget-me-nots. 

An extremely practical and effective touch 
lingerie gown shown at the left-hand side « 
page is the black velvet band which is used t 
the skirt and the girdle and sash-ends of black 
Bands of handsome macramé lace are set ini 
bodice over the shoulders. 

In the center is shown an excellent suggesti 
either a taffeta or satin gown for semi-dres: \ 
throughout the summer. The bodice, formed a 
almost entirely of cream filet lace, insures coo! 

a most desirable quality for the summer months 
vest and collarless yoke are of chiffon matching the 
silk in color, whether it be gray, taupe, blue, or rose. 

Pin-tucked muslin and wide bands of macrani’ lace 
play an important part in the construction of the 
gown at the right. The modified Russian blouse | ines, 
the bib effect and deep square yoke, are all exc:llent- 
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\E seeret of the fabulous sums asked by “ Mme. 
7 Modiste” for this season’s small and apparent- 

ly simple street hats is made perfectly clear 
after a few moments’ earnest and concentrated con- 
versstion with the madame herself. To you, the 
prospective customer, she will explain that hand- 
work plays a most important role in this season’s 
millinery, and as skilled labor must be well paid 
the price of the new models is accounted for. 

li, however, a woman is possessed of the truly 
feminine desire to create, if she is clever and skillful 
Witl her needle and knows instinctively how to ad- 
just her trimming, she can possess three hats to her 
less fortunate sister’s one. 

The hats displayed on these two pages are unusu- 
ally interesting both because of the original ideas 
involved in their construction and because of their 
absolute simplicity and correctness of detail. In the 
upper left-hand corner is shown one of the attractive 
close-fitting shapes, the brim rolled up abruptly at 
the left side. Black straw braid adjusted over a wire 
frame forms the shape itself. A two-inch band 
of white taffeta shirred on a cord at each edge trims 
the edge of the under brim. The clever arrange- 
ment of the two white plumes is an original feature. 
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The tricorne shapes have been adopted for motoring 
by smartly dressed women. The New York woman 
wears this hat exactly as does the real Parisienne— 
well down on her head all around and especially in 
front. The tricorne shown in the center of the top 
of this page is developed in blue straw braid, the 
brim trimmed with a plain band of velvet. A knot of 
satin and a white feather trim the left side. 

In the upper right-hand corner is pictured one of 
the new soft Leghorn shapes whose outline is usually 
becoming. Pleated Valenciennes edging and white 
crocheted buttons form the trimming for this model. 

In the center of the page is shown one of the real —_ 
summery, flower-trimmed models, a hat of yellow straw 
outlined with a band of black velvet, the crown of ] 
which is entirely covered with morning-glories. 

In the three gowns pictured here are embodied 
many distinctive style features. The striped blue 
taffeta gown at the left is simply trimmed with scant 
corded ruffles and cord-trimmed revers of the material. 

The gown at the right is of black-and-white striped 
silk and plain black taffeta, this use of two materials 
being the latest word from Paris. 

The new white Turkish toweling material is used 
for the gown at the bottom of the page. Filet lace - 
laid in graduated pin tucks forms the collar. 
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HERE comes at about regular intervals a spirit of unrest 

in the matter of clothes. The prophets advance theories 

of revivals of marked French periods, such as the panniers 
of Louis XV., with a small waist and looped-up skirt. 

But these are fancies which can be indulged in only 
by women whose purses are elastic. It is well for 
most of us to keep a tight rein on our imaginations 
and hold to the practical models which seem to grow 
into increasing loveliness with each season’s changes. 


In such a gown as is shown in the first group one \ 


may express her individuality by the colors combined. It will 

be found charming in blue-and-white striped foulard over 

plain dark blue. The blouse is of blue-and-white chiffon. 
The skirt of the serge suit is laid in four pleats, 

with two pleats in the back of the coat. The sleeves 

are left unbuttoned at the cuff. The bow of tulle 

with rhinestone slide is a smart finish of the moment, 

as is the envelope purse. 
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HE serge morning gown has become virtually necessary 
to one’s comfort, and endless occasions call it forth. The 
mR first model here is made in white with navy-blue or black 
x ‘| stripes and a black patent-leather belt. This characterizes the 





{ 3 new idea of a coat gown, as no blouse is worn under it. 
t P, oe , 
5 ‘«~- The skirt is made apart for convenience, though 
f both coat and skirt button alike down the front with 
hey : buttons of black metal. A turn-over collar of heavy 
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f | éeru lace is fastened with a cerise-pink taffeta bow. 
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SMART TAILORED SUIT OF 
WHITE. LINEN OR SERGE 
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Again the waistcoat plays an important role in the suit of 5 
gray piqué. The skirt is quite severe in style, made in two j 


pieces with darts in front and slightly bias side seams. All 
skirts are used practically in this manner, for darts on this 
slightly bias seam in the back or sides will do away 
with all unnecessary fulness. F 

The third design is developed in white serge, ratine, | 
or linen. This is characteristic of the simplicity 
which makes a tailored suit so useful. 
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BLUE @nOWHITE STRIPES and PLAIN BLUE \ 


WO quite different types of hat are shown here 
—one with the massed bows of soft satin or 
taffeta ribbon and the other with the severely 
simple band and upright ornament of feathers which ; ; 
is so much used on the spring and summer hats. : 
The gowns and suits illustrated on this page are PALE BLUE LAWN QWER WHITE LINEN 
striking examples of the popular trimmings of but- 
tons and ball fringe. 
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in V shape, one can drape it with a fichu of sheerest 


HITE voile has found lasting favor with women 3 ' net edged with Valenciennes lace about two inches 
of all ages. It is a material which musses es ; wide. The fichus are somewhat wider on the shoulders 
little and does not require constant thought oN ( a * g than in the back or front. 
of pressing. It has to a large extent taken the place Vv aN Che fx . On a charming gown which was recently shown the 
of less practical fabrics for summer gowns. Os ay . fichu ends crossed in front, forming the girdle, which 
Mull, too, is as much in evidence as ever and, as cy ended in a circle of roses at the back. Fine nets of 
with voile, can be made into enchanting evening frocks. WAITE VOILE WITH flesh color or black tulle are used for girdles, with 
With the gown cut a little low in the neck, preferably S/LK EMBROIDERY one end finished in a knot hanging low. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

@x> UTH WARD started as she saw 

— ey Cowperthwaite across the crowded 
< room. That would be a good op- 
portunity to speak to him. She 
gave a hurried glance around to 
whether Ken had come yet as 
she had made him promise he 
~ would. Then she hated herself for 
the instinct of precaution. She 

wasn’t accustomed to taking precautions. 

“Tt is humiliating to both of us to make conces- 
sions to this absurd jealousy that has grown on Ken 
lately,” she thought, angrily. And yet, in the same 
moment, she knew she could not endure to see the 
thunder-cloud that would come into his face if he 
should see her talking to Cowperthwaite. “I'll be 
so happy when he is himself again,” she sighed. 

A good many people turned to look at her as she 
made her way from one room to the farther side of 
the next one. Ruth was never more charming than 
that afternoon, with the blue of her eyes like the 
strong tone of the Northern pine-rimmed seas, and the 
paler blue of her frock with its tracery of delicate 
embroidery. 

“ Dresses up to her hair,” 
a nod to her neighbor. 

“No, I think it’s her eyes,” said her friend. “ But, 
somehow, although I’ve really got sense enough to 
know that no woman could ever get just the effect 
she does without lying awake nights to think it up, 
she always gives you the effect of its being uncon- 
scious. Just a sort of natural endowment.” 

“Tnspired clothes like that don’t happen,” the first 
woman said, with an envious and yet friendly shake 
of the head. “ And just look at that splendid red 
head of hers, with the big black hat flaring back 
everywhere it can flare and still hold on, to let us 
see all there is of it to be seen. And every other 
woman here with her hat down over her shoulders!” 

Both women laughed, but it was with a sort of 
admiring indulgence. The next moment Ruth had 
stopped to speak to them. Her smile was as warm 
as her hair and as true as her eyes. Nobody ever 
managed to send more sunny magnetism through a 
smile than Ruth did. It was a living thing, and it 
made a little center of bubbling human friendliness 
wherever it flashed. 

After a few words Ruth passed on. It was unfor- 
tunate that while she was still within earshot she 
caught a phrase or so of their lower-toned colloquy 
that quenched her smile: “—She’s the cleverer of 
the two. My husband says Ward must be losing his 

” “Tt’s a pity; he began so well. I won- 


) 
¥) 


see 


said one woman, with 


nerve—— 
der what—” 

Ruth winced, and then frowned. But in spite of 
her painful preoccupation she caught the eye of the 
little bride. For it was the necessity of wishing well 
to that tired and nervous and flushed little girl that 
had brought the whole struggling and uncomfortable 
crowd together. Nothing short of a wedding that in- 
sisted on getting itself performed in summer would 
have summoned forth all the stay-at-homes and as 
many of the various summer colonies as were near 
enough to the city to attend. Ruth smiled at her, 
managing kind-heartedly to convey the impression of 
such enthusiastic admiration that the girl thought to 
herself that, after all, her veil must hang well. At 
her smile Ruth caught her breath, almost with a sob. 
One needs to be blessedly sure of one’s unaltering 
felicity, present or to come, not to find in another 
wedding more of a strain on one’s emotion than it 
is pleasant to undergo. - 

At that moment Ruth did not have quite that 
blessed assurance. She had dreaded to come. But 
this was one of the solid old city families with con- 
nections so ramified that. scarcely a bank or big 
corporation in the city was without a representative. 
And the bride’s father: was one of the leading influ- 
ences in the Civie Club. The murmur that had 
reached Ruth’s ears was not the first that had come 
to her. She had begun to fear that her husband’s 
loss of prestige was something more than a temporary 
wave of criticism. Ken, himself, in his strangely 
sullen mood, would do nothing. If her husband’s 
supporters were to be kept together, Ruth realized 
that she must do her share and his too. 

It wasn’t a difficult task for her, or even a par- 
ticularly unpleasant one. Ruth was a good soldier, 
and could have held together a forlorn hope as bravely 
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as any old campaigner. It seemed almost unfortunate 
that she had been born to such a narrow field. She 
was full of friendliness, so that what might have 
been conceived as policy ended as spontaneous liking. 
The wine of good comradeship always went to her 
head and made her a little tipsy, as she had often 
told Ken after some evening when everything had 
seemed to gravitate miraculously toward her. And 
Ken had always been so sympathetic, so loyally ad- 
miring, until now. Well, the small distraction of 
flying around all she could, anywhere in the city 
where people remained who should be kept friendly 
to Ken, or for week-ends at one of the lakes, helped 
to dull the voice of dismayed misgiving that was re- 
fusing to be hushed in her heart. 

So the little stir of friendliness that even the 
stifling atmosphere of a summer-time reception did 
not prevent followed in her wake until she met Cow- 
perthwaite. But then, in response to his eminently 
impersonal greeting, she felt her face grow red. It 
was the first time she had seen him since that morn- 
ing. Ruth told herself that it wasn’t wonderful that 
she felt embarrassed at having to remember such a 
scene as that. 

The next moment she had forgotten her momentary 
discomfiture because she chose to. forget it. 

“Will,” she said, abruptly, the old name coming 
unconsciously to her lips, “I want to ask you some- 
thing.” 

“T can hardly believe there is any wisdom existent 
that you don’t already possess.” 

It was Will Cowperthwaite’s old cleverly inviting 
smile, and she felt suddenly at home and comforta- 
ble. Still she chose to treat the subject with serious- 
ness: 

“Tt’s about Ken,” she said. 

There was the slightest tension of expression on the 
man’s face. 

“Is Ken coming here to-day?” he asked. 

She nodded eagerly. 

“Yes, I told him he must. Of course he rebelled 
flatly, though I told him how necessary it was to 
keep in touch with people.” 

“As you may infer, I had some sense of obliga- 
tion myself.” Cowperthwaite smiled ruefully as he 
looked at the uncomfortable crowd. 

“T thought maybe you might come from court to- 
gether. I told Ken they would forgive him; one of 
his excuses was that he hadn’t time to go home to 
dress.” 

“T haven’t seen very much of Ken lately.” Cow- 
perthwaite’s eyes were very steadily on her as he 
There could have been nothing more natural 
than the casualness of his tone. Yet, although she 
was longing to ask: “What’s the matter? Surely 
you’re friends again?’ she could not have approached 
the subject even to satisfy a stronger craving than 
she felt. But that other matter she must speak 
about: 

“Something came up the other day that alarmed 
me a little.” : 

Nothing could have been more encouraging than 
the silence that awaited what she had to say. 

“Do you think Ken is in any danger?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“Danger? Of what? Losing his case?” 

“No, no; I mean of personal violence. From any 
of Mayo’s faction.” 

He laughed at her fears. . 

“Oh no, you exaggerate the conditions. We think, 
it is true, that Mayo has been as lawless as any old 
freebooter. But that is rather because he has owned 
the law; he didn’t have to break it. That’s all in 
a public capacity. In other respects, I assure you, 
Mayo is a mighty pleasant person. I more than 
half like him. It isn’t the man we're fighting. It’s 
the system that made him. I believe that half the 
men in our civie life don’t know right from wrong.” 

“T didn’t mean that. Of course I knew Mr. Mayo 
was above any personal violence. But—you don’t 
know what awful letters Ken has been getting!” 
Her lips were white at the thought. “Just yester- 
day he received one—” 

* Anonymous, of course.’ 
was reassuring. 

“Signed ‘Honest Citizen,’ or something like that. 
But this one is the fourth he has received in the 
same handwriting. And it seems to me that they 
are beginning to make some impression on Ken. He 
always used to laugh at them. But now—” 


” Cowperthwaite’s smile 


“You thought he was losing his nerve a little?” 
asked Cowperthwaite. While his tone was light, 
the reiteration of the phrase she had heard from 
other lips a few moments before, and something in 
the very absence of expression in his face, impresse: 
her painfully. 

“Of course he isn’t ‘losing his nerve,’” she replied, 
with spirit, her own head high. “ Although I have 
been trying, ever since the letters began to come, to 
make him take some precautions, he has always re- 
fused. But—I suppose it must be just because | 
have kept at him so long—he— This morning I saw 
him load a pistol and put it in his pocket. Of course 
that made me anxious; I wondered if you had heard 
anything. Do you feel there is any danger?” 

Cowperthwaite hastened to calm her: 

“Not the slightest, I assure you. Any prosecu- 
tion like this, that stirs up the vicious sediment in a 
city, offends a good many gentlemen who have found 
a fat living in ignoring the laws. They naturally 
don’t look with favor on anything that threatens to 
disturb them. Letter-writing is invariably an ac- 
complishment of gentlemen of their sort. They have 
a notion that people are to be bullied into the course 
of action they themselves find more convenient. 
Every one engaged in any reform movement gets quan- 
tities of mail of that sort—” 

“Do you?” she asked, quickly. 

“Hardly miss a mail,” he assured her, cheerfully. 
“Got a beauty this morning. It artistically suggested 
dynamite for the whole court-room. I suppose they 
would choose a time when their champions were not 
present. So, you see, there isn’t any reason to worry.” 

But the means he had taken to reassure her only 
seemed to trouble her more. 

“You think, then, there is nothing to be nervous 
about?” she asked, slowly, something reluctant in 
her voice. “ But it isn’t like Ken—” She did not 
finish her sentence, so he answered the direct ques- 
tion before it. 

“Not a thing. I am sure Ken needn’t be nervous—’ 
Her face changed so quickly he knew he had said the 
wrong thing. 

“Oh, it wasn’t because of Ken,” she said. “1! 
have never been able to make him ordinarily cau- 
tious. Ken is absolutely fearless, reckless even; you 
must know that. I was just panicky myself.” 

“Oh, certainly; I understand,’ he hurried to say. 
But to himself he commented: 

“Still he thought enough of that silly business to 
take arms with him. What’s the matter with Ward? 
And he didn’t fight me when he thought the worst 
of me! I declare I have never been able to fee! 
the same toward him since—that’s funny too! But. 
now, I wonder if Ken is losing his nerve. She’s 
afraid of it. That’s what this means. She doesn’t 
know anything about fear for herself. I haven’t bee: 
sailing and swimming and riding our mountain trails 
with her without finding that out. Whew!—but 
she’d hate a coward!” 

At this stage in his thought he realized that Mrs. 
Ward was speaking hurriedly. 

“Good-by,” she said, her breath 
see Ken. I must meet him. 
get around without me. Did you ever see anything 
more helpless?” She tried to laugh, but the laugh 
had an uncertain sound. And she was edging away. 

Cowperthwaite followed her eyes. Ward had seen 
them. His face, as he tried to smile in passing an 
acquaintance, was twisted torture; the white lock 
for all of his evident effort to bring smoothness int: 
his rough hair, was threateningly alert. He was sum 
moning his wife with the desperate command 0! 
jealous possession. 

Then his eyes met Cowperthwaite’s. Ward glance: 
from the man to his wife. His face flushed a furiou- 
red, and he made, involuntarily, a threatening lung 
toward Cowperthwaite. Ruth did not see it; some on 
had stopped to speak to her. But several of the by 
standers did, and looked at the two men curiously. 

Cowperthwaite, too, flushed slightly. He mad 
no effort to advance toward Ward or to greet him 
conventionally. The affront in Ward’s manner w:- 
too great for even Cowperthwaite’s cool control 
bear without resentment. He stood still, his hea: 
very high, his eyes on the other man with the in 
evitable challenge in them. Under cover of conversa 
tion with this person or with that, the wideniny 
circle of those who had observed the incident took 
more or less covert note. Ruth’s attention was at 
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fluttering. “! 
He’ll never know how t 











tracted by some tension in the atmosphere, and she 
looked fearfully up into Ken’s face. 

It was Cowperthwaite now who was holding Ken’s 
eyes. In that moment of suspense Ward’s threat had 
become impotent, sullen, hopeless. With a gesture 
of baffled despair, he lowered his eyes and turned 
away. He seemed to have shrunk in stature. There 
was a suggestion of disintegrating fiber in the 
slouch of his heavy shoulders. 

Ruth turned very white. Ignorant as she was of 
the full meaning of the encounter, she felt the full 
force of more than personal shame for Ken. It was 
the first time she had ever seen Ken’s eyes quail 
before those of another man. There was nothing with 
her of what might have arisen in another woman, the 
protecting mother-sense that would have fiowed forth 
to cover and comfort the man’s defeat. The sense of 
dishonor was too sharp a wound to allow of any 
other sensation. 

But her pride arose to take the place of tenderness. 
She forced a smile that was only a little more bril- 
iant than it would have been had it been natural. 
With an arrogant assumption that all was well, she 
threw a last jesting remark to Cowperthwaite over 
er shoulder, shook her husband’s arm playfully, 
hrew out, at a venture, “Oh, you needn’t glare at 
Ir. Cowperthwaite; he said he did the best with the 
ata you gave him!”—saw, without looking, that her 
shot had told and that people were wondering what 
he alluded to; and so, stopping to throw the glow of 
er personality over every person in the crowd whom 
it would be prudent to impress favorably, made an 
‘it for them both. 

Her husband was absolutely unobservant of her 
eneralship. He had not seen the necessity for it. 

nder cover of the heavy inexpressiveness that now 

asked his face, he was thinking, doggedly, fiercely: 

“T must get her away, away from this place, away 

om Cowperthwaite! Somehow, as soon as I can 

anage it, I must get her away!” 


As Cowperthwaite was still tingling with anger 

ver Ward’s conduct, sudden insight came to him. 

“I wonder,” he thought, stopping short, “ how much 
\Vard is making his wife pay for that mess last 

ionth. I supposed, of course, she had been able to 
ring him to his senses by this time. Perhaps | 
ave never looked at it from her side at all. Oh, 
vhat a selfish brute I’ve Leen. Just because Ward 
nfuriates me every time I see him, I have been mak- 
ing things unhappy .for the poor little woman. There 

as a look in her eyes just now that was almost like 
\liss Mayo’s. This will never do; I'll have to make 
\Vard understand somehow without losing any more 
time. For her sake, not for his, I swear. Though 
just how I’m going to say it, I’m sure I can’t imagine. 
\ nice, pleasant topic of conversation it will be to 
open the subject with Ward. He’ll probably throw 
me out of the door before I get two words out. IL 
suppose the best way would be to write it. Well, 
‘ll have to see about it. The way Ward tries to 
prevent me from having any share in this prosecu- 
tion would make a more patient man than I am 
lot. It wouldn’t be so bad if it didn’t look as if 
© were going to make a fizzle of it. Mayo’s so 
clever you can’t afford to neglect a point.” 

His thoughts left Ward and his wife and slid down 
. path they had often taken of late. 

“That poor little girl of Mayo’s! How she did 
hold her head up when she said—” In the midst of 
the glow that the recollection brought him Cowper- 
thwaite walked dazedly out of the house and down the 
steps, having forgotten, after all, to do his’ social duty 
and congratulate the married pair. He woke from 
is dream when he was half-way down the block, but 
le deeided then that he would not go back. He 
found that he had a sort of resentment toward the 
‘wo harmless young people. 


The Mayo tria] had dragged along two weeks. Hold- 
ug had not yet been called to the stand. But Ward 
ad succeeded in making very little of the other wit- 
esses. The casual spectator, who had come with the 
reconceived notion that in Kenneth Ward’s handling 
f the case he was to see something masterly, had 
egun to exchange with others occasional glances of 
lisappointment and wonder. It was evident, even to 
im, that the attorney often missed a point that 
iight have scored for the prosecution. Just why that 
as the onlooker would have found it hard to state. 
‘ut more than one of the defense’s witnesses had 
ereeived that if he adopted a certain attitude of bel- 
gerency and confronted the prosecuting attorney 
ith a brave show of defiance, a queer wavering would 
me into Ward’s eyes. As for Ward, bolster up his 
‘If-esteem as he might, he could never overcome the 
isgiving that he had shown the white feather 
toward some shallow bully on the stand. 
Mayo, of course, was out on bail. He could have 
id the large amount demanded furnished him by 
'riends ten times over. But he chose a bonding com- 
pany instead. Each day when he appeared his “ little 
irl” was at his side. In spite of the fact that the 
court-room had ceased to be the chamber of horrors 
t had been on the day when Cowperthwaite had 
cuided her to the meeting with her father; Claire had 
never quite lost her shrinking from it. Yet she never 
thought of staying away. 
_ It was strange how Cowperthwaite’s knowledge of 
the girl grew, by leaps and bounds, during those days 
when he never exchanged one word of audible speech 
with her. He learned much from her mere calm, that 
quietude that was neither tense nor empty of emo- 
tion, but was rather the perfect equipoise that was 
the expression of some hidden harmony. He learned 
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much from her eyes, whose perfect clearness was never 
shallow. Often when Cowperthwaite, after some bit 
of legal sparring, rose to speak, he met her eyes, 
grave, flinching somewhat as his glance joined hers, 
but finally steadfast. He learned more from the in- 
voluntary gesture, like the hovering of warm, out- 
stretched wings, with which her arm lingered a mo- 
ment when some bit of evidence seemed to press him 
hard, or by her flush of sympathy at the confusion of 
some harried witness, a flush so deep that it almost 
forced the tears. 

Her presence was an unrecognized influence when he 
finally drafted his letter to Ward, a manly letter that 
it seemed the husband would have to be insanely ob- 
durate not to be convinced by. Her calm was a 
potent factor in the self-control with which Cowper- 
thwaite met the almost unendurable difficulties of his 
position. No answer came to his letter. There was 
no indication in Ward’s manner that he was influ- 
enced by it in the slightest. Under a surface appear- 
ance of amity there were constantly recurring evi- 
dences of underlying autagonism. Whenever he could, 
Ward balked his associate’s efforts to take an active 
part in the prosecution. Papers were withheld from 
him; he was left in ignorance of the policy to be fol- 
lowed; Ward constantly overrode, with contemptuous 
harshness, every suggestion that Cowperthwaite might 
make in court. Short of a bitter public struggle, 
there seemed to be no redress left for Cowperthwaite. 
And, having the good of their common cause at heart 
as he did, this method was out of the question. As 
it was, rumors of their dissension came frequently 
to Cowperthwaite’s ears. He could see the influence 
of the knowledge that there was friction between him- 
self and Ward in the attitude of the other side, their 
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That evening, however, he had promised to dine 
with a man. He vaguely wondered why he had done 
so; he hardly knew the fellow. The club chosen was 
a rather obscure one. The man had said he “ wanted 
to have a chance to talk quietly.’ Ward didn’t 
know it, but this was one of Mayo’s allies, and it 
was Mayo who wanted to talk. Mayo had decided 
that the time had come to “put it up to” the 
prosecuting attorney. So it happened that there was 
no one in the room with the two men until Mayo 
appeared, just after the soup. 

Ward jumped up indignantly. He knew perfectly 
well the sinister light it would put him in to have 
his encounter with the Big Man known. He pro- 
tested that he must leave, but the other man had 
invited Mayo to join them, and Mayo, with his au- 
thoritative eyes quietly on Ward, requested that he 
would remain for a few minutes. Ward wavered 
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“OH, SIT DOWN, MR. WARD, SIT DOWN,” SAID MAYO 


growing confidence, their scarcely veiled allusions. 
He knew that their only hope of restoring their fail- 
ing prestige was in covering up the feud as far as 
possible. Nothing could be worse for them than an 
undignified brawl] in the open court. And why should 
there be a feud, when Ward could surely not fail to 
believe his letter? Ward might be justified in feel- 
ing some passing indignation at his friend’s frivolous 
impulse; but this deep-seated rancor seemed little 
short of insanity. Cowperthwaite fumed in realizing 
that his hands, for the moment, were tied. With his 
deep sense of responsibility toward the men who had 
placed him where he was, this conclusion was a bit- 
ter one. 

With all his efforts to keep the peace, at the be- 
ginning of the third week of the trial there was a 
passage-at-arms between Ward and Cowperthwaite 
that was too vehement to escape notice. The difficulty 
arose over the cross-examination of a witness. There 
was so much personal animosity in Ward’s attack that 
all over the court-room eyebrows were raised in sur- 
prise. The court ruled for Cowperthwaite. Ward 
subsided with the worst grace in the world. His 
anger smoldered down into a dark and bitter humor. 
At the conclusion of the day he found himself alone 
as he left the court-room. He had been losing ground 
rapidly in public opinion. Something of this had 
leaked through the press until there came to be a gen- 
eral impression throughout the city that something 
was the matter with Kenneth Ward. People were be- 
ginning to leave him alone. 


There was a strange spiritlessness that had settled 
over him, and he subsided into his chair with a shrug 
of his heavy shoulders. They talked about indifferent 
topics. Very soon the host slipped out with some 
excuse. The men were established companionably 
over a table, Mayo with a brandy-and-soda, and Ward 
with a glass of seltzer. When the moments passed 
and the host did not return, Ward recognized that he 
was trapped. He glanced uneasily out into the hall, 
and stirred in tentative preparation for departure. 
Then, meeting Mayo’s eyes, he smiled in half-cynical 
recognition of the ruse, and delayed. The room was 
a small, inner one used for cards. There was every 
probability, judging from the size of the bill that had 
found its way to the attendant, of its remaining un- 
tenanted, save by the two. Ward had not seen the 
transaction, but he would have had no difficulty in 
imagining it. 

Mayo wasted no time: 

“See here, Ward,” he said, facing the lawyer stead- 
ily. “You haven’t made much of a case against me, 
have you?” 

Ward replied, with quite enough show of confidence: 

“Oh, we haven’t begun to get warm yet. I am 
calling the unimportant witnesses first. We have 
others in store.” 


“Holding, for example?” Mayo’s eyes were strong- | 


ly on Ward’s. 
“Yes, Holding among others.” 
Mayo changed his tactics. Indirectness was always 
(Continued on page 317) 
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A Reminder from Aunt Joy 
HAT number of the Bazar is this, children? 
W I imagine that I hear a surprised response, 
“Why, the June number, isn’t it?” Yes, but 
it’s more. I wonder how many of you remember, as I 
do, that this is our first anniversary number, that it’s 


just one year since our first page appeared in last 
June’s Bazar. 











almost play it is so entertaining, that every one can 
enter in some class. 

Here is a nice June verse that a little Happylander 
sent me. It is appropriate for a time so near to 
plants and flowers. 


BE KIND 
Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 
Aunt Joy. 


Happyland Mail 

Deak Aunt Joy,—I-am a little girl eight years old. 

I live in a town by a lake, called Excelsior town. 
When I write I am in the Bermudas. I would like 
to join your club. I have some little 

friends at home that will, I feel sure, 

like to form a branch club. We tried 

to: have a club last year. We got some 

pearl buttons and some pink and green 

ribbon. Mother put L. L. C. in gold 

letters on them. These were our badges. 

Our name was Little Ladies Club. I 





thought of the name. I was the treas- 





TO THE SMALL GIRL WHO SEWS 


We are at the end of one joyous journey and at 
the beginning of another. The last journey was very 
sweet and pleasant, wasn’t it? We have been very 
happy together, but I feel sure that the coming twelve 
months is going to be far better and jollier in many 
ways. We have our dear Happyland now, and last 
June it was merely a beautiful dream. Now that it 
has such a splendid start, let us all try our best this 
summer to make it the greatest success a club founded 
on the law of love can be. It rests with us. If we 
all help, all do our best, another anniversary will 
find Happyland the best-known and best-loved chil- 
dren’s club home in America. 

To celebrate this anniversary, too, we are doing 
something else you will all like. We are giving our 
pages a new name—a new name which is also a very 
old and honored name—Harper’s Young People! 

Your father read Harper’s Young People when he 
was a little boy. Your mother read 
it, I feel sure, when she was a little 
girl. It is only right, therefore, and 
beautiful, too, I think, that all our 
Happyland boys and girls and all the 
readers of these pages should be Har- 
per’s Young People, too 

In this number, too, I am giving the 
names of our State presidents. They 
will be my happy helpers and at the 
head of all the clubs in their State 
for the next six months. Then at 
Christmas-time I shall be glad to dis- 
tribute the prize books among them, 
little rewards for willing, loyal service. 
Happylanders, too, must remember that 
many books will be given at that time 
to individual members who have been 
faithful to our aim and motto as well 
as to the presidents. Also bear in mind 
our summer contest. It is always time 
to begin. If you haven’t done so, com- 
mence now. There are so many prizes, 
so many kinds of work, work that is 





urer of the club. We each gave as much 
money as we could and when we had 
enough we sent it to a hospital to buy 
flowers for the sick people. 
Yours truly, 
Doris CLARE WILLIAMS, 
BERMUDA. 


When you come home I 

will help you to form a 

Happyland club. Meanwhile read about 
our clubs and make your plans. 


Deak Aunt Joy,—I have written be- 
fore, but thought I would write now to 
answer the puzzles. When the Bazar 
comes I turn right to the “ Pages for 
Children.” It is so very interesting to 
read letters from all over the country. 
I have quite a poultry-yard started. 
Last year out of fifteen eggs I only 
raised eight chicks, but this year I have 
fourteen. A cat killed two, but now I 
have twenty black Orpingtons. I hope 


’-to take them to the poultry show. 


The answer to Florence’s puzzle is “ wheat.” 
Your loving Happylander, 
OGDENSBURGH, NEW YORK. JEAN E. JAMIESON, 


“THE MERRY BELLS ARE BRINGING ” 





Wiowr ENKIGH TS 


Please tell us, 
Jean, if you 
took the hens to 
the show and 
what luck you 
had. Several of 
our boys and 
girls are farmers 
and poultry- 
raisers. One 
Mississippi Hap- 
pylander won a 
prize for ten 
nice ears of corn, 
his own produc- 
tion, last fall. 
Who else is go- 
ing to garden or 
raise _ poultry 
this coming sea- 
son? Tellus 
about it, won’t 
you? Also about 
the flower - beds 
and blossoms. REFRESHMENTS 

‘To the Small Girls Who Sew 

You can make a cunning and pretty mat for a doll’. 

house by braiding together, just as if you were braid 


“ KIND DEEDS ARE THE FRUITS” 


ing hair, three long strips of cloth. 
made from red, black, arid blue. 
long strips of cloth, one of each color, about hal 


They are prett 
You need thr 


an inch wide. Fasten one end wit 
thread. Then braid it very neatly a1 
carefully until you have a long brai 
Fasten that end, too, with thread. Th: 
begin with one end, using it for t! 
center of the little rug, and wind 
around, sewing it as you wind it, : 
the edges, with far-apart stitches t).' 
will not pull or show. Fasten the l«-' 
end in under the rug neatly and press 
it under some heavy weight for ° 
while. 

It makes a dear old-fashioned rag rv 
for dolly. 

This suggestion to our doll mothers 
was sent by a little Massachusetts 
Happylander, who receives an honor 
mark for her thoughtfulness. 





OUR PUZZLE PLEASURES 


Answers to May Puzzies 
May—yam—Amy.  Star—rats—ta'. 
Lane—lean—Neal. Mite—time—item 











THE CORRECTED SENTENCES 


1. Do you know the meaning of goodness? It is to 
avoid hurting anything and then to contrive to give 
as much pleasure as possible. 

2. Honor and shame from no condition rise: act well 
your part; there all the honor lies. 

3. All who joy would win must share it. 


The June Puzzies 
A FLOWER PUZZLE 


First is in river, but not hid in stream, 
And never is found in sunlight or beam; 
Next is in tulip, in lilac, in lily 

And may be found in daffydowndilly. 

Look well for this in gay yellow roses; 
While the next one in daffodil poses. 

Then comes a letter hid in red clover, 
Scattered on highways the whole world over. 
Then one in carnation takes the sixth place, 
And surely by now the answer you trace— 
A beautiful blossom that June will hold; 
Both purple and white its petals unfold. 


MIXED SEEDS 


1. Narnation. 4. Maisy. 

2. Lasturtium. 5. Zarigold. 

3. Cilac. 6. Dinnia. 

The errand-boy didn’t know how to spell very well 
and he mixed the capitals of these flower seeds. Per- 
haps you can straighten them out. 


PRIZES 


A book for best answer to both puzzles. Five entries 
on the Roll of Honor for the next five best. Please 
have answers in by June 15th. 

Address Aunt Joy, HArper’s Bazar, Franklin 
Square, New York City. 


An Anniversary Search 

As a reminder of the past year’s happy months 
I offer a dollar for the best answer to this puzzle. 

You can find hidden in the letters that spell “ an- 
niversary ” these articles: A croaking bird, a body 
of water, part of one’s head, a number, a length of 
time, a climbing plant, a large stream of water, a 
receptacle for flowers, part of a horse’s harness, 
woolen thread. 

Send in the answers even if you do not get them 
all. There will be five entries on Honor Roll. 


The Valentine Sentences and Winners 

You have waited a long time for these, dear girls 
and boys, but the sentences came in such great numbers 
that it took time to examine them all. 

Two Happylanders, Walter Baker, Sawyerville, 
Quebec, and Prudence Jamieson, Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, had sentences of the same length, and as both 
were good I sent each one a dollar prize. 


THE SENTENCES 
( Walter’s) 

“ As I live, I, Al Vail, late in Lent, as I sat at ease 
in a neat satin vest, in a tin seat, in a silent vale at 
Neva, let Nat Lee, an alien Latin sentinel, as evil as 
sin, a8 vain as tinsel, steal a live linnet’s tail as it 
sat in its nest, as I ate at least nine lean stale eels.” 


( Prudence’s) 

Listen, Evan Lee: “ A sale at Annie Eva Silven’s— 
seven neat tan vests, a tin sieve, a thin tea set, sea 
tales, nine thin net veils, ten tan ties, lean live 
ants, eel-lines, a silent seal, sails, nets, tea, salt, 
live vines, lint, nails, a slate, tines, tin vats, linnets, 
a vase, Evans’s ale; last, it ain’t least, tinsel val- 
entines.” 

Prudence remarked: “I think Annie Silven must 
have been a queer person who had ransacked garrets, 
cleaned out the village store, and bought some inmates 
of a zoo to use in her sale.” 

Cassilda Clark sent seventy-five short sentences. 

The valentines were sent in good time to Mary Cook, 
Robert Catton, Elizabeth Reese, Margaretta Reese, 
Carlos Dawes. 

These Happylanders sent such good sentences that 
they were placed on Honor Roll: Elizabeth Keim, 
Sara V. Myers, Louise Brown, Rebecca Flagg, Olive 
Jones, Henrietta Wood, Katherine Sanborn, Helen 
Tougas, Roxanna Murphy, Helen Engstrom, Elizabeth 
Webster, Cassilda Clark, and Muriel Tierney. 


THE FAMOUS-MEN CONTEST 


There were hundreds of answers to this contest also. 

The famous men, as you know, were Washington and 
Lincoln. 

The souvenirs went to Marietta Hazard, Union 
Spring, New York, and Katharine Willis, Brunswick, 
Maine. 

The valentines were welcomed by Anna Montague, 
William Young, and Fred Ducros. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR 
Nelson Merritt, Arlene Packard, Helen Mann, Jean 
Jamieson, Helen Keating, George Grinnell, and Rob- 
ert Holson. 


‘The State Presidents of the Happyiland Clubs 
ALABAMA—James R. Stevens, Jr., Huntsville; Ari- 

zona—Griffith Ingles, Douglas; Arkansas—Helen Whit- 

man, Beebe; California— 

Alida Israel, Linden; 
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ZAR King’s Creek Kindness Club met at the home of 
Esdell Gannon Saturday afternoon. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Florence Coulby. The 
club then sang “The Merry Bells are Ringing,” fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Prayer. The vice-president then 
called the roll. Fifteen members were present. 

The club then enjoyed a letter read by the president 
from Aunt Joy, after which some of the members read 





Colorado—Horton Moore, 
Las Animas; Connecti- 
ecut—Helena Cody, 
Bridgeport; District of 
Columbia—Polly Brooks, 
Washington; Florida— 
Faith Clark, Palmetto; 
Georgia — Lucy Jacks, 
Forsyth; Idaho — Lester 
Robb, Boise; ITowa—Rus- 
sell Sternsdoff, Daven- 
port; Illinois—Marshall 
Best, Evanston; Indiana 
—Madeline Unger, South 
Bend; Kansas — Lorna 
Doone Shaw, Coffeyville ; 
Kentucky—John W. 
Blackford, Newport; Louisiana—Mabel De Witt, 
Stonewall; Maine—Mary Gray Staples, Auburn: 
Maryland—Florence Coulby, Easton; Massachusetts— 
Hazel Stuart, Plymouth; Michigan—Charles C. 
Thoma, Jr., Battle Creek; Minnesota—John L. Skoog, 
Carver; Mississippi— Andrew Mitchell, Abbeville; 
Missouri—Eleanor Bates, St. Louis; Montana—Jean 
W. Craig, Great Falls; Nevada—Flora McDonald, 
Reno; Nebraska—Betty Kennedy, Omaha; New Hamp- 
shire—Ruth Gove, Wentworth; New Jersey—Hester 
Curtis, Point Pleasant; New Mexico—Beatrice Greiner, 
Roswell; New York—Edith Wallace McCleary, Brent- 
wood; North Carolina—Joseph McConnell, Davidson; 
North Dakota—E. J. Holland, Bismarck; Ohio—Norene 
Mansfield, Maple Street, Ashland; Oklahoma—Mary 
Wilson, Duncan; Oregon—Dorothy Warren, The Firs, 
Tents; Pennsylvania—Alice Walters, Walter’s Park; 
Rhode Island— Madeline Ray Brown, Providence; 
South Carolina—Anna Montague, Charleston; South 








FARMERS AND POULTRY-RAISERS 


Dakota — Fern Renberg, Sturges; Tennessee — Helen 
Page Jackson, Granville; Texas—Leroy Creaton, An- 
derson; Utah—Jane Hampton, Salt Lake City; Ver- 
mont—William Richmond Wheeler, Springfield; Vir- 
ginia—Winifred West, Lexington; Washington—Alice 
Applegate, Harrington; West Virginia—Virginia Sny- 
der, Morgantown; Wisconsin— Genevieve Milward, 
Madison; Wyoming—Frederic Geddes, Centennial. 


News of Our Clubs 
Deak Aunt Joy,—I inclose the minutes of our 
last meeting of the H. B. K. C. K. C. We enjoy 
every meeting, and 


AN ARRAY OF HAPPY BOYS AND GIRLS 






selections as follows: 
Theresa Adams, 
“ Kindness Returned.” 

Robert Adams, * Lin- 
coln’s Kindness to 
Birds.” 

Margaretta Reese, “ Loving Words.” 

Elizabeth Reese, “ Try It.” 

Amelia Meek, “Saved by Kindness.” 

It was decided to hold the next meeting at the home 
of Elizabeth and Margaretta Reese. The meeting 
closed by singing, “ Kind Words.” 

vlc ual REESE, Secretary. 


This is one of our earliest clubs and it is most 
earnest and sincere in its work, besides having enter- 
tainments, games, and collations. Success to it. 

Aunt Joy. 

Some other new Bazar clubs are The Ten Jolly 
Tiptons, The Aunt Joy Club, The Little 
Lend-a-handers, Harper’s BAZAk Lexing- 
tons, The Ina Kindness Club, The Bazar 
Sunshiners, The Harper’s Bazar Happy- 
land Helpers, The Happyland Kindness 
Club, The Adding Kindness Band, and hun- 
dreds of others whose names will all be 
printed in time. 


A Harper's Young People Prize 
Offer 

A HANDSOME tool-chest to the boy between 
twelve and sixteen years old who does the 
best bit of carpentry. The boys may have 
advice, but must do the actual work them- 
selves. They should send in photographs 
or careful sketches of their work. 

A handsomely equipped work-box to the 
girl between cleven and sixteen who dresses 
a doll most attractively and neatly. 

A very pretty doll to the child between 
eight and eleven who sends in the photo- 
graph of the best-dressed doll. 

A camera for the best amateur photo- 
graph taken during the summer by any 
Happyland member between eight and six- 
teen years of age. 

A handsome inkstand for the best short story by 
a Happylander between eight and sixteen yeare 

A handsome box of water-colors for the best draw- 
ing by a Happylander between twelve and sixteen 
years. 

A nice box of water-colors for the best draw- 
ing by a Happylander between eight and twelve 
years. 

The articles for competition may be sent at any 
time between now and September Ist. The awards 
will be made December Ist. 





I think we are already 
learning to be kinder 


of others. 

Mamma says when 
we make others happy 
we are happy our- 


us feel happier when 


we have done some- Signed. . 


thing kind for others. 
Your little Happy- 
lander, 
MARGARETTA REESE. 





The Harper’s Ba- 


All children are invited to join 
and more thoughtful Cut out this coupon (or copy it if 


Dear Aunt Joy :—I wish to join Harper’s Bazar’s Happyland Club. 
selves. It does make | Please send me a membership card. I promise to do one kind deed every day. 


Street. 


+ = ome Bazar’s Happyland Club. There are no fees. 
Mother objects to your cutting her Bazar) and mail ‘it to 


AUNT JOY 
Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 


City. . 
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USE 


BORDENS 


EVAPORATED 
MILK 


(UNSWEETENED) 


Aor 
EVERY PURPOSE 
WHERE 


MILK IS REQUIRED 





SEND FOR RECIPE BODK 


3ORDENS CONDENSED MILK ©. 


“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 
Est. 1857 New York 
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HE new summer 
waists and the 
fascinating forms 
of coat blouses may 
tempt a woman into ex- 
travagance in an un- 
guarded moment. But 
the ‘very qualities of 
daintiness and appar- 
ent lavishness of orna- 
mentation make these 
summer styles easy for 
the amateur to copy. 
Such a blouse as this 
first one is a possession 
almost equal to a com- 
plete gown, for when 
worn with a. tailored 


suit, which it should 
match in color, one 
may be appropriately 


dressed for street or 


visit. Deep amethyst 
voile is draped over 
amber liberty — satin, 
these two being the 


new Parisian color com- 
bination. Cream filet 
lace is applied to the 











satin foundation and 
veiled with the chiffon, 
and very deep amethyst 
velvet ribbon defines 
the becoming V_ yoke. 
Shadow lace forms the yoke, collar, and 
undersleeves. 

Women, old and young alike, have been 


captivated by the coat blouse this sum- _ 


mer. It is an innovation and when made 
of lingerie is a dainty accessory to wear 
with a shot taffeta, a foulard, charmeuse, 
or crépe météore gown. On the other 
hand, the ‘little coat is frequently made 
of shot taffeta and trimmed with a nar- 
row bias ruching of the silk. In the 
latter form it is worn with a lingerie 
frock or with a skirt of the same, though 
the contrast is the preferred fashion. The 
coat blouse shown at the right is of cotton 
voile with hand embroidery on bands of 
filet. insertion trimming waist and peplum, 
and a chou of black 
velvet at the left 
side. 

Sleeves should be 
given the first con- 
sideration when tak- 
ing stock of one’s 
wardrobe or when 
altering an old gown. 
They tell the age of 


a frock more de- 
cidedly than any 
other feature, and 


often the rest of the 
dress will not seem 
passé if new sleeves 
are made. 

Some women with 
a practical turn of 
mind always buy an 
extra yard or two of 
material with such 
future alterations in 
view. 

The change in 
sleeve styles this 
season has _ been 
marked. The kimo- 
no or peasant sleeve 
has given way to 
the set-in sleeve. 
When it is a plain- 
style sleeve it is set 
in the armhole with- 
out gathers, with the 
seam turned back 








flat and_ stitched 
like a fell. Such a 
sleeve is shown in 


the morning frock 
and the little girl’s 
dress at the foot 
of the page. Three 
other new sleeves are 
shown in the center 
illustration. One is in short length and 
hangs quite straight. This is used in 
chiffon or silk where there is an under- 
sleeve of net or lace. The other type is 
slightly full, gathered into a draped kimo- 


BLOUSE OF LACE AND TWO MATERIALS 
Pattern No. 357 
Price, 15 cents 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 


MOTOR OR TRAVELING COAT 
Pattern No. 239 
Price, 20 cents 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 





SUMMER 

















TWO NEW SLEEVES 
No. o19 No. 020 
Price, 10 cents each 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 





SIMPLE FROCK 
FOR A CHILD 
No. 688 
Price, 15 cents 
Sizes, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years 


no shoulder and finished with full ruffles. 


This style, whether full length or short, | 


is appropriate for satin, crépe, chiffon, 
or lace waists. The one pattern may be 
used to cut either a long or a short sleeve, 


COAT BLOUSE OF LACE AND LAWN 
Pattern No. 338 
Price, 15 cents 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 


MORNING FROCK 


as it is perforated for 
the elbow length. 
Several features 
stamp as quite new the 
long modish coat il- 
lustrated. The original 
model is of brown 
inen with no _ orna- 
mentation save rose- 
tinted pearl buttons. 
It is cut with the 
slightly dropped kimo- 
no shoulders, and the 
sleeves are of comfort- 
able size, set in quite 
plain and finished with 
wide turn-back cuffs. 
Note the fulness in 
each side of the back 
crossed by pointed 
straps. The long revers 
may be folded over and 
the collar fastened up 
to the throat for pro- 
tection against the 
wind. For a motor 
coat this model is an 
excellent one to be de- 


veloped in shantung, 
pongee, taffeta, or 
serge. 


Simplicity has al- 
most become the slogan 
in children’s styles, so 
constantly do designers hark back to this 
watchword. And it is indeed the word 
of wisdom, for children have not been 
so beautifully or so appropriately dressed 
in several decades. The girl’s frock on 
this page shows this influence. It is of 
white piqué—the wide, flat-ribbed kind 
in very light weight, sometimes called 
corduroy piqué. Blue buttonholed scallops 
emphasize the pretty side closing and fin- 
ish the collar and cuffs. The frock is 
thoroughly girlish, practical, and up to 
date. The style can be copied in white 
or colored linen, chambray, striped gala- 
tea, and other cotton cloths. 

Tailored shirtwaists are enjoying a de- 
cided vogue, the illustration at the foot 
of the page being a 
smart design. This 
model is shown here 
as part of a morning 
frock of blue-and- 
white striped gala- 
tea. It is an ex- 
cellent design for a 
separate tailored 
waist to be worn 
with a coat suit, and 
for such service it 
may be copied in 
white [Irish linen, 
Jawn, madras, and 
wash silk. The frill 
lends variety to the 
waist, as it may be 
smaller and _ nar- 
rower, trimmed with 
Irish lace, or left off 
altogether if a very 
plain waist is 
wanted. 

The skirt of this 
dress has the clever 
diagonal lines across 
the front that are so 
popular, and the 
striped material 
really trims itself. 
Buttons the full 
length of the tuck 
seam at the back 
also constitute one 
of the most fashion- 
able means of trim- 
ming. White cordu- 
roy piqué would 
make a good tub 
skirt, and for a suit 








Waist No. 358 skirt whipcord and 
Skirt No. 436 : . 
Pvien, tk setae enich plain and striped 
Sizes, small, medium, and large serge are most suit- 
able. 


The season’s wash materials offer some 
extremely pretty piqués and striped shan- 
tungs and whipeords for such simple suits 
and for tailored morning frocks. These 
are taking the place of thinner materials. 
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HE woman who can 
make her own summer 
dresses is most for- 
tunate. The cost of a wash 
dress is astonishingly small 
when nothing must be spent 
for the work of making it. 

if you like to have a piece 
of embroidery or some deli- 
cate fancy work on hand to 
pick up now and then start 
ore of these dresses. You 
can easily imagine you are 
dcing faney work while you 
make a few fine hand-run 
tucks or put the lace on with 
“ punch-work.” 

The patterns shown on this 
page are all especially adapted 
to the thin summer dresses 
and waists. You will find 
any one of them useful for 
other kinds of dresses and 
will do well to keep each pat- 
‘ern for future use, as the 
}AZAR patterns do not go 
out of fashion quickly. 

Here is a table of the 
upproximate cost of three 
dresses and two waists: 
Pabiemek Tits Be «5.0 cce% see xe $ .25 














4%, yards bordered muslin... 4.04 
15% yards trimming band.... 1.25 
> yard satin for belt....... -38 
$5.92 
Patheets Tite Tees 60.06 + doses 25 
41, yards batiste........... 2.25 
Eo) Nr 3.00 
| yard all-over embroidery... 1.00 
| yard lace for sleeves...... 75 
7.25 
| Pattern No. 543............ 25 
; 8 yards blue linen.......... 2.40 
3, yard white linen......... 23 
, yard collar and yoke..... 30 
DUGG Boies ssa ids ccccee 35 
3.53 
Pattern Na: BR............ 15 
3 yards linen or voile...... 1.20 
2 yards lace or embroidery... .80 
Buttons 2c cccicccccescccsves 30 
— 2.45 
Pattern No. 316............ 15 
3 yards batiste or lawn..... 1.20 
Lace, piece of 12 yards...... 1.00 
—-—s--2.35 
PO RGN shied g sink Ondue $21.50 


We will start with 
a bordered muslin 
and make it by Pat- 
tern No. 547. You 
can buy lovely flow- 
ered muslins, with 
the fashionable bor- 
dered design, for 
eighty-five cents a 
yard and the dress 
will take four and 
three-quarters yards. 
lf you make the 
waist and sleeves of 
the same material, 
cutting them from 


the material left 
after cutting the 
bertha from the 


bordered edge, you 
need only buy the 
trimming for the 
neck and sleeves and 
satin or ribbon for 
the belt. A narrow 
band trimming of 
lace or fine embroi- 
dery can be bought 
‘ior forty cents a 
yard and you will 
want one yard and 
live-eighths. If you 
use a crushed belt 
of soft satin you 
will need half a 
yard of satin twen- 
ty inches wide and 
you can get a good 
Satin for seventy- 
live cents a yard. 
lf you prefer a rib- 
bon sash you can use it instead; but it 
will be more expensive, for you will have 
to buy three and a half yards of ribbon. 

Another change that can be made in 
this design and give a good effect is to 


No. 555 








TWO PRETTY BLOUSES 


_No. 316 No. 327 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents each 


make the waist and sleeves of white 
tucking or all-over embroidery, with only 
the bertha of the skirt material. 

Next we will plan another afternoon 





BACK VIEWS OF NOS. 547, 555, AND 543 


gown of white batiste or fine lawn and 
use Pattern No. 555. For this you will 
need four yards and a half of white 
batiste which will cost $2.25, six yards 





THREE SUMMER GOWNS 
0. 54 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price. 25 cents each 


of lace $3, one yard of all-over embroi- 
dery or lace at about $1, and one yard 
of lace for the sleeve ruffles at seventy- 
five cents. All these together, with the 
pattern, will make the cost of this dress 


a little over $7. If you want 
to make the gown more elabo- 
rate and yet spend less money 
use hand embroidery instead 
of buying lace or embroidery 
for the yoke and cuffs. Make 
them of the batiste, have some 
close design stamped on them, 


ing the gown. 
it still handsomer by em- 
broidering the skirt also. 

While both of the dresses 
just described are simple and 
easy to make, Pattern No, 
543 is even simpler. It is an 
ideal design for a summer 
morning dress, one that you 
can put on quickly without 
any help, for it fastens at the 
left side of the front. An- 
other advantage is that it 
can be easily washed and 
ironed. Gingham, linen, or 
percale would be a good ma- 
terial for it. A _ specially 
pretty dress could be made 
of blue linen, with a bias 
piping of white linen under 
the edge of the lapping right 
front and around the neck, cuffs, and belt. 
The buttons should be either white with 
a blue rim or blue with a white rim. 
They should have shanks and be put on 
with button-rings so they can be taken 
off when the dress is washed. In using 
buttons in this way work little oan 
holes through which to put the shanks. 

This dress will take eight yards of 
linen twenty-seven inches wide, three- 
quarters of a yard of white linen for the 
piping, one-half yard of all-over embroi- 
dery or tucking for the collar and yoke, 
and eleven buttons (one for each cuff be- 
sides those for the front). Make the 
yoke separate and either tack it to the 
dress or finish it with hooks and 
eyes. The yoke will have to be washed 
much oftener than the dress, so it would 
be a good plan to have two yokes. 

Waist No. 323 is suitable for either 
heavy linen or a thinner material. It 
would make a charming blouse to wear 
with a spring suit made up in a striped 
cotton voile. For the cool days of sum- 
mer one often wants 
to wear the suit of 
last spring, and as a 
rule the blouse worn 
with it hag lost its 
freshness, so the de- 


a new one such as 
this is plain. An- 
other most useful 
waist for which this 
pattern is designed 
is one between the 
tailored shirtwaist 
and the dressy lin- 
gerie blouse. For 
this use white linen 
and rather heavy 
lace, adding, if you 
ean, a touch of hand 
embroidery. 

No. 316, although 
it may be used for 
many materials, in- 
cluding silk, is es- 
pecially planned for 
rather elaborate lin- 
gerie waists. The 
arrangement of the 
fulness is rather un- 
usual and very ef- 
fective. The front 
is cut in one piece 
(not a separate yoke) 
and yet the fulness 
does not run to the 
shoulder. In _ look- 
ing at the. illustra- 
tion it might seem 
difficult, but it is a 
very easy waist to 
make. The plain space in the front gives 
a splendid chance for embroidery or elabo- 
rate designs in lace. If you use the latter 
yeu will obtain by far the best effect by 
setting it in with “ punch-work.” 


No. $47 





and embroider it before mak- | 
You can make | 





sirability of making | 











The 
Comfortable 
Day 


Begins at the 
Breakfast Table 


Common table bev- 
erages in daily house- 
hold use—coffee and 
tea—contain a drug 
—caffeine—which to 
some persons is an 
“irritant” and inter- 
feres with digestion. 


If this is found to 
be true in your own 
family, stop the coffee 
and tea and use 


POSTUM 


Well boiled, accord- 
ing to directions, it is 
a comforting drink re- 
sembling Java coffee 
in color and taste. 


The test is worth 
the trouble and may 
solve the problem. 


Read, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


of Postum. 


*“ Therc’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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As Wholesome 
As It Is Delicious 


Baker’s Cocoa 
is the standard of the world 


Baron von Liebig, one of the best- 
known writers on dietetics, says of cocoa: 


“It is a perfect food, as wholesome 
as delicious, a beneficent restorer of 
exhausted power ; but its quality must 
be good and it must be carefully 
prepared. It is highly nourishing and 
easily digested, and is fitted to repair 
wasted strength, preserve health, and 
prolong life.” 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 


Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


















BY HELEN 


























AN INCLOSED SUN-PARLOR 

MOST necessary part of the outdoor sitting-room are the 

glass screens. These are made to fit in the spaces between 
the pillars of the veranda roof and are adjusted in the autumn 
so that the sitting-room may be used the year round. Often 
these screens are made to slide back and forth, and so a pro- 
tection may be provided against too strong breezes even in 
summer. They need not be taken down in that case. 





























Important Notice 


to Subscribers 
For 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





During the summer 

months we receive 

from subscribers for 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
many thousand notices of 
change of address. 


In order that no number 

of the BAZAR may 

fail to reach you at your 
new address, the publishers 
request that you send in 
your notice of change of 
address (clearly Written— 
full name, street number, 
city, and state) before the 
Ist of the month previous 
to your making the change, 
stating definitely with what 
number of the BAZAR you 
Wish the change to begin. 
All such notices should be 
addressed to 


Harper & Brothers 
Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York City 




















A JAPANESE VERANDA 

HE deep vine-shaded porch on one country house has been 

turned into a delightful outdoor sitting-room for day and 
evening. Japanese lanterns serve both for decoration and for 
lighting at night when a festive appearance is desired. Big- 
leafed plants make a cool-looking background and wicker fur- 
niture in the natural state looks much like bamboo. The lan- 
terns may be supplied with electric bulbs for lighting. 

















A SUN-ROOM WITH PLANTS 

HE sun is always welcome on this veranda, being life and 

health to plants and human beings alike. But one is sure, 
for that reason, that it has not a southern exposure. With the 
morning sun to cheer the ferns and flowers and a cool afternoon 
time this piazza would be ideal. One would prefer to have the 
corner face about southeast, so that in summer the sun would 
soon get around to the other side and leave a grateful shade. 
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A COZY SHELTERED CORNEK 

OR the veranda corner facing south, east, and west in — im 

mer awnings are a necessity. They keep off the sun \. jen 
too strong and let much of the soft breeze come throug): the 
canvas and around the edges. In coloring they should be pla ‘ned 
to harmonize with the other furnishings. Flowered creton:.: is 
used here with much green to match the awning stripes ini 
green-stained wicker chairs and tables and book-stand. 














THE GLASS-INCLOSED REST-ROOM 

HE charming sitting-room illustrated here is sheltere:| by 

glass screens from wind and rain. Grass matting is used 
on the floor. A long cushioned seat forms a delightful lounge 
and easy-chairs invite one. A clock hangs against the house 
wall—a distinct note of practicality—and the busy housewife 
may spend her leisure hour here secure from casual interruy)tion 
while reminded of the time for the next duty. 

















A SUMMER AND WINTER LIVING-ROOM 


HE glass screens here are a protection against win and 
rain and on sunny days the striped awning-shade~ are 
dropped to temper the light and heat. One side of the ‘oom 
may be left open when the breezes are soft, while for «ter 
noon tea, summer high-teas, and picnic luncheons the ron !5 


ideal. The big rug need be taken up only for cleaning, a)! the 
furniture is all comfortable and usable because simple. 

















BLIND! 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


‘““Show me your God!’’ the Doubter cries. 
point him out the smiling skies; 

show him all the woodland greens; 
show him peaceful sylvan scenes; 

show him winter snows and frost; 

show him waters tempest-tossed; 

show him hills rock-ribbed and strong; 
bid him hear the thrush’s song; 

show him flowers in the close— 

The lily, violet, and rose; 


ee tt et tt 


I show him rivers, babbling streams; 

I show him youthful hopes and dreams; 
I show him maids with eager hearts; 

I show him toilers in the marts; 

I show him stars, the moon, the sun; 

I show him deeds of kindness done; 

I show him joy; I show him care; 
And still he holds his doubting air, 
And faithless goes his way, for he 

Is blind of Soul and cannot see! 
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BY MARY 





SUMMER RECEIPTS 


H. NORTHEND 
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PEARS WITH CHOCOLATE CREAM 




























































































PLUM AND WATERCRESS SALAD 
































u- f and core the number of sweet, firm pears needed; ELECT large ripe plums, two or three for each person: 
en P cut in halves and hollow out, leaving a rim of half an inch. peel them, and carefully remove the stones. Fill the cen- 
he Have ready some chocolate ice-cream. Fill the hollowed pears ters with mayonnaise and arrange the plums on a bed of 
ed with this mixture, and serve at once with or without whipped watercress. The plums should be kept close to the ice for hours 
is crea! Of course the dish is much more effective to the eye, before the mayonnaise is put in them, and should be served 
nd and tc the taste also, with the cream as a decoration, without as cold as possible. The watercress should be picked over and 
the leaves, but the leaves give a good effect to the whole. sprinkled with French dressing to moisten it well before serving. 
APRICOT MARSHMALLOWS SAUTE PEARS WITH SPONGE-CAKE 
by RAIN the syrup from a can of apricots, and arrange the ARE and cut ripe pears into quarters, and sauté in melted 
ed halves on a serving-dish. Place on top of each half a butter until a golden brown. Make a simple sponge-cake, 
we marshmallow which has been partly melted, and top with bake in a thin layer, and cut in the shape of the quartered 
we another apricot half; decorate the plate with leaves or ferns, pears. Arrange them alternately on the serving-dish. Decorate 
ife and serve with small cakes. The syrup from the apricots with ferns, and serve while the pears are still hot. The sauté 
on should be heated, and when they are served it should be pears may be served on sliced cold hominy for breakfast, also, 
poured over them. This makes a delicious and simple dessert. or on fried hominy slices as a dessert at luncheon. 
ai PINEAPPLE ROUNDS HORNS OF PLENTY 
are igh a pineapple into slices of uniform size or use the TEM and mash two boxes of red currants; sprinkle over 
om ww 6 ed canned pineapple, which makes a good substitute. them two cupfuls of sugar, and let stand for an hour and 
er- Sprink plentifully with sugar, and set them in a cold a half. Strain, and add the juice to one quart of cream 
is place ‘or several hours. At serving-time top each with a which has been scalded and chilled. Freeze, and pack in salt 
the small, round cut from a sheet of stiff raspberry jelly, and and ice for several hours to ripen. Serve in ice-cream cones, 
decora with a spoonful of meringue. Serve with cream and and garnish with clusters of frosted currants arranged as if 
dainty cakes. This makes a delightful summer dessert. just falling from the horns, with a few clusters beside each. 
= —— 
=. 








COMFORT 


BY HENRY ADAM 


Condemned he sat and all unheeding heard 

The well-meant and consolatory word. 

I preached of hope and courage—all in vain, 

He paced his cell and chafed against his chain: 

More black the poo!—more bright the mirrored stars, 

I said —but still he fretted at the bars; 

At last, my words and patience well-nigh spent, 

I spoke once more when time had come to part— 
How well it is you wear within your heart 
€ consciousness that you are innocent.” 


He looked at me and in his eyes I read 
The bitterness of all was left unsaid. 

When I, by fate to equal suffering brought, 
And on my bed of grief I’d toss and turn, 
Again, and yet again, the self-same thought, 
As iron-branded on my brain, I’d turn— 

I might subdue my spirit and might bring 
My will more patiently to bear the rod, 
Regain my trust in man, my faith in God, 
Felt I my fault had earned such suffering. 









































“How silver-sweet 
sound lovers’ 
tongues by night” 

—Romeo and 
Julict 


Famous 
Sweethearts 





have unchanged 
the wooing and 
winning of 
lovely maid by 
stalwart man. 


C ENTURIES 











But the Juliet of to- 
day offers her Romeo 
delectable sweets 
undreamt of in 
Shakespeare’s time. 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are subtle charmers 
indeed. In ten cent 
tins, also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


Chocolate Tokens — another 
exquisite confection, envel- 
oped in rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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I TVHE slimness and trimness of 
girlhood are accentuated by a 


S(arinette, 


Gbeo Aristocrat of Knitted Coats 
Sor Men.Women and Children 


It bestows the final “smart’’ 
touch upon your outdoor cos- 
tume It’s mannish, but, 
withal, winsomely feminine. 










If you judge “MARINETTE” by 





the ordinary “‘sweater coat” you 
misjudge it. ““MARINETTE” 
has the differentness that spells 
distinction. 








Pure, fluffy worsted 
—full - fashioned— 
hand - finished— 
knitted to shape— 4 
the coat of caste. 












Retails for $3. to $15. 
Silk Coats, $15. to $75. 
For a postcard we'll send 
you the name of a dealer 
near you and our fascinat- 
ing booklet ‘‘ E."' 












Marinette 
Knitting Mills / 
Marinette, . 

Wis. 



























YouCan Weigh) 


What 


You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, because 
I have reduced 25,000 women 
and have built up as many 
more—scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms; | can 
build up your vitality—at the 
same time | strengthen your 
heart action; can teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, walk 
and relieve such ailments as 
nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained wonder- 
fully in strength.” Another says: 


**Last May I weighed 106 pounds, this 
May I weigh 126, and oh! I feel 80 
WELL.” 








Write to-day for my free bool-let. 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 624 Michigan Bi., Chicago. 


Author of ** Growth in Silence,"" **Seif-Sufficiency,"’ etc. 











A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC ; 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The Constant and Increasing 
Sales From Samples Proves 
the Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE: 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you 4 trifle 
sensitive about the size of your shoes? 2 
Many people wear shoes a size smaller 
by shaking Allen’s Foot-Ease into¢ 
them. Just the thing for Aching, hot 
feet and for Breaking in New Shoes. § 
If you have tircd, swollen, tender feet, 2 
~» Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. 
We have over 380,000 testimonials. 2 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 
25c. Do not accept any substitute, 

FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
oot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 


BLACH 


fac E Powper 
( WHEN ROSES BLOOM— 


When Nature is glorious with the first 
blush of summer—then is the charm of 
beauty most appreciated. LABLACHE 
imparts that touch of del- —. ~ 





























icacy and refinement to 
the complexion which 
assists Nature in retain- 
ing the bloom of youth. / 


Refuse substitutes 








“Home-Making,theNew Profession” 


Is a 10-pp. ill. booklet—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
Am. Bebool of Home Keonomies, 509 W, 69th St., Chicago, Il, 
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‘THE 








PERFECT 


BY MARIE MONTAIGNE 





O one will deny that the nose is the 
most prominent feature in a face 
nor that it is usually the feature 


that is most neglected. 


That any one should arrive at maturity 
with an unsightly nose is due entirely to 
the ignorance or indifference of mothers, 


NOSE : 























“TI won’t have a nose like that in my 
family. It must be operated upon.” 

Baby’s parents were not readily con- 
vinced that the child was too young to 
undergo an operation, but the mother 
finally agreed to faithfully press the sides 
of the little nose upward each day for 
twelve years, when, she was 











informed, the child might be 
brought for operation if 
necessary. At the end of 
twelve years the child was 
taken to the nose expert 
again. Its nose was almost 
perfect in shape and again 
the expert refused to touch 
it. “That child does not 
need any operation,” he said. 
“ Her nose is nearly perfect; 
persist in pressing it on the 
sides every day and it will 
become absolutely so.” 

Two other instances of 
what a mother can do re- 
late to the son and daughter 
of a woman whose nose was 
the envy of her friends. She 
maintains that the beauty of 
the noses of 







- an application of some sort prepare:! for 









be dislodged by an inflow of fresh bjoog. 
Massage becomes necessary to dis)erse 
this congealed blood, cause it to mix with 
a new supply, and bring about a natura] 
circulation which restores the nose to 
normal color: Sometimes, however. the 
cause is such that a nose has not only 
to be massaged, but afterward treat 4 to 
















the cure of the trouble. 

In this connection not many wh. are 
annoyed by the unlovely appearance of 
their noses reflect that in facial b: .uty 
circulation is life and congestion is «ath, 
that bad skin does not exist where -hiere 
is good circulation. This fact is so well a 
understood by masseuses that they .ften 
overdo the massage. Ignoring the con- It 
struction of the skin and its under iying 3 
tissues, and the fact that no two peo- th 
ple have exactly the same sort of skin, 
they often bring about the desire: cir. he 
culation at the expense of dispersing that 
fatty tissue which lies beneath anid sup- 
ports all skins, the destruction of which bl 
occasions sagging muscles and wrink'es. 

A safe general principle to follow in 
treating the nose and the muscles and 








her grown 
children is 
due to her 








PRESS THE SIDES GENTLY 


for every child can be given a shapely 
and attractive nose. 

All women have witnessed, and pos- 
sibly practiced, that careless method of 
washing a child’s face by rubbing “the 
soft little features in every direction, and 
every one knows the woman who holds a 
handkerchief to her little one’s nose and 
bids it “blow hard” when it has a cold 
in the head. A nose that attains per- 
fection in spite of this treatment is rare. 
The heedless and often painful pushing 
of the nose when a child’s face is being 
washed is apt to result in snub, thick, 
badly-shaped, and even distorted noses, 


own watch- 

ful care. 

She always 
pressed the sides gently to- 
gether whenever the children 
were bathed and taught the 
little ones never to rub their 
noses hard. 

A child’s nose, indeed, is 
but a bit of putty which 
a mother may mold as she 
will. Its defects must be 
remedied from the cradle, 
its contour preserved from 
careless handling through- 
out childhood. 

After maturity has been 
reached the task of remedy- 

ing nasal de- 











fects be- 
comes so dif- 
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ficult that 
sometimes 
specialists 
have to be called upon to fill 
in hollow places with con- 
gealed oil, lift drooping sep- 
tums by means of a slight 
surgical operation, and per- 
form other transformations 
impossible to the owner of 
the unlovely member. But 
something can be accom- 
plished by means of daily 
pressure to push up a hollow 
and decrease breadth, to fill 
in lines caused by sagging 
muscles and beautify the 
texture of the 


PAT THE SKIN WITH THE FINGERS 


skin around it is to bring the blood to 
the surface by gentle tapping, possibly a 
by kneading or pressure; by rubbing. in 

the case of a red or too fat nose. and di 
so allow the blood to build up that part re 
of the face. It is the presence of fresh de 
blood that plumps up and renews the ci 
contour and healthful color of the face, A 
and too few realize that a properly | inted p 





‘nose depends in great measure won a Ww 


Vhen 
and 
hair 
s dis- 


healthful circulation of the scalp. 

the substance which underlies sca 
facial cuticle and gives sustenance ‘ 
in the one and contour to the othe: 





skin. 
Whatever 

the _ trouble 

may be, how- 








PINCH THE BRIDGE OF THE NOSE TO SHAPE IT 


while the expending of effort, on the part 
of a child, in blowing its nose invariably 
brings about falling of the septum, a 
needless disfigurement of the end of the 
nose which also tends to make the nos- 
trils appear large and ugly. 

A child’s face should always be most 
gently washed and wiped or patted dry, 
and no child should be allowed to blow its 
nose if effort is required to do so. In 
cases of cold it becomes a mother’s duty 
to wash out the child’s nose; and, if the 
little one is old enough, it may be taught 
to gargle, which relieves inflammation in 
the nose as well as in the throat. 

This advice comes from a man who has 
devoted twenty-four years to the study 
of nasal defects and their remedies, and 
who asserts that every child may have 
a well-shaped nose if its mother is will- 
ing that it should. To this man was once 
brought a baby who had what is called a 
“ dished ” nose with unsightly end and no 





apparent bridge. The baby’s father said: 


ever, the 
amateur 
must remem- 
ber that all oily skins re- 
quire astringent stimula- 
tion, sometimes afforded by 
alcohol, and dry skins de- 
mand a cream that will 
supply fatty tissue without 
inducing a growth of hair. 
Another important thing 
to bear in mind is that mas- 
sage may mean life to one 
nose and destruction to the 
beauty of another. A wom- 
an can always follow the 
safe rule of massaging a red 
nose and tapping — never 
rubbing—any other sort. 
Red noses are brought 




















about by a variety of causes, 
among which are poor cir- 
culation, tight clothing, bad 
digestion, and indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages. Whatever their cause, the re- 
sult is the same; blood becomes coagu- 
lated in the end of the nose and cannot 


THE NOSTRILS MAY BE MADE SHAPELY 













persed by age or ill health, the skin and 
museles sag and produce wrinkles that 
are most difficult to remove by 2 skil- 
feeding process. 
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BY FRANCES E. OLIVER 


DAILY SPEECH 
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“y CAN’T help being sorry for the dogs 
always. I’ve a strange feeling about 
the dumb things, as if they wanted to 
ak and it was a trouble to ’em because 
couldn’t. But they may well have 
more in them than they know how to 
make us understand, for we can’t say 
hali what we feel with all our words.”-— 
George Eliot. 


spe 


they 


it came as a distinct shock to me the 
other day, to read in a dainty perfumed 
note, written on handsomely engraved 
note-paper and presumably by a woman 
of delicate tastes, that the selection of a 
place for @ certain meeting was up to me. 
it was as if, expecting to find the odor of 
a rose in a rose, I had been surprised with 
the odor of asafetida. This expression is 
current among men and boys, but, some- 
how, neither it nor any of its fellows 
seems quite womanly. A daintily-gowned 
woman who should walk down a fashiona- 
ple thoroughfare in the company of and 
apparently on friendly terms with a be- 
grimed and ragged beggar, would, doubt- 
less, attract attention by the incongruity 
of the association; and slang emanating 
from feminine lips is no less incongruous. 


THE GERMS OF SLANG 


it is difficult indeed to breathe Amer- 
ican air without taking into one’s verbal 
circulation the germs of slang. But if 
our mental system is in healthy working 
order, there will surely be found there 
enough antitoxin to render the germs 
harmless. A practical way to insure 
one’s self against the use of slang is to 
wake a list of proscribed phrases and 
to study decorous expressions to take 
their place. 

The following slang is not really vul- 
gar, and to the speech of men and boys it 
may even give a certain picturesqueness 
and color—to be all in; to go it blind; to 
hustle; to get busy; to feel bum; to be 
classy; to get @ grouch; to be keen about 
doing a certain thing; to go in for a good 
time; to come down hard on someone; ; to 
butt in; to kick; to get a sore head; to 
bet your sweet life; to raise the roof. 
But as womanly women leave trousers, 
short hair, polo, and stump speeches to 
men, they would do well also to regard 
the use of slang as a peculiarly masculine 
accomplishment. 

Besides its pitiably offensive lack of 
dignity, slang is both ephemeral and nar- 
rowing. Even a temperate use of slang 
decreases our working vocabulary appre- 
ciably, whereas we should, along with our 
Ave Marias and Pater Nosters, say a few 
prayers for grace to add even one new 
word to our vocabulary each day. 


EACH DAY’S VOCABULARY 

(n Monday we might manage, somehow, 
to use continual and continuous correctly, 
the tormer meaning frequently repeated, 
the latter, uninterrupted. 

On Tuesday let us remember that one 
who cannot speak is dumb, while one who 
lacks intelligence is stupid. 

On Wednesday we may become angry, 
but let us not hecome mad lest we be 
sent to a retreat for the insane. 

On Thursday let us not be scared of 
cows, though we may very properly be 
afraid of them. 

On Friday we may suspect that our an- 
cestors observed the Sabbath, though we 
may not expect that they did so. 

On Saturday we may find our lost book 
in the library, though we ought not to 
locate it there. 

On Sunday you may let your friend bor- 


row a book; but it would be to sin against 
good usage to leave her borrow it. 

Some philosopher, who has modestly 
concealed his name, says that “ Purpose is 
the eternal condition of success.” This 
means that, as we rise each morning to 
greet the joyous summons of a new day, 
we must arm ourselves with resolution to 
slay the demon of careless expression. 

The first monster which we are likely 
to encounter will speak thus: Father does 
not approve of you going to town to-day. 

Now it is not you that father does not 
approve of, but the going to town of you, 
or your going. So we should say, J can- 
not bear to hear of HIS being ill, not of 
HIM being ill; there is no harm in OUR 
knowing it, not in US knowing it. We 
cannot prevent WOMEN’S thinking, not 
WOMEN thinking; that has nothing to 
do with MY going, not with ME going 
are the correct forms. 

If there could be a tenth Muse added to 
the much-apostrophized nine, we might 
hope to acquire the art of speaking cor- 
rectly by invocation rather than effort; 
as supernatural power vanished at the 
advent of the printing-press, we are re- 
duced to the method of the old woman 
who, when asked whether she was 
“hopin’ for the good times,” said, “ No, 
bless God, I got my sleeves rolled up, and 
I is workin’ for ’em.” 


THE COMMON ERRORS 


We would do well to roll up our sleeves 
and attack a few of these common errors: 
I was THAT tired that I couldn’t move. 
Now, that is never an adverb of degree, 
like so, very, exceedingly, inexpressibly, 
and many more. We should say, J was 
SO tired that 1 could not move. Another 
error that stalks unashamed at noonday, 
is, I didn’t LET ON that I saw him. We 
really wonder in what elaborate mill of 
corruption this expression was made, since 
pretending is so much simpler than let- 
ting on. 

And, then, for every one person who 
thinks, there are ninety and nine who go 
into the complex process of guessing; 
they even guess that they will go to bed. 
when thinking about it would be easier. 
There is one combination of prepositions 
that calls for a most expansive imagina- 
tion. When I hear about somebody’s 
sitting in back of another person, I won- 
der how he does it. Again, in the most 
be-public-schooled and be-colleged State in 
the United States, one hears continually, 
Let’s we go, even among educated people. 


THE ART OF SPEECH 


“It takes a great deal of life to make 
a little art,” says De Masset; and yet so 
few of us have any other art than that 
of speech, that we might spare from less 
profitable occupations a little time to 
cultivate that one. If you should do so, 
you would find yourself in a very old and 
highly respected company of aspirants. 
The precepts of Confucius antedate those 
of our civilization by ahout five hundred 
years, yet we hear this great teacher tell- 
ing his benighted (?) countrymen that 
“for one word a man is often deemed 
wise, and for one word he is often deemed 
foolish,” and that “carefulness is, there- 
fore, imperative.” 

There is, perhaps, no form of verbal 
gymnastics which will give greater flexi- 
bility and strength to our diction than the 
practice of making definitions. 


A WEEK OF EFFORT 


Here is a suggestive programme for a 
week of profitable effort. On Monday, tell 
exactly what the word dinner means; on 


Tuesday, define education ; on Wednesday, 
ignorance; on Thursday, socialism; on 
Friday, patriotism; on Saturday, work; 
on Sunday, religion. Then, if, at the end 
of the week, you realize that your verbal 
treasure-house contains a larger store 





than it contained at the beginning, you 
might try to carry out the following pro- | 


gramme for the succeeding week. 
On Monday, differentiate between being 
moral and being conventional; on Tues- 


day, between being loyal and being 
servile; on Wednesday, between being 
masterful and being domineering; on 


Thursday, between being considerate and | 


being polite; on Friday, between being 
generous and being propitiatory; on Sat- 
urday, between being self-controlled and 
being obtuse; on Sunday, between being 
disciplined and being cowed. 


WHY NOT FORM A CLUB? 


It would be rather interesting to com- 


pare your ideas with those of other think- | 


ing women. 
or even a village, you can probably find 


If you live in a city, a town, | 


two or three congenial minds with which | 


to barter definitions. If you live on a 
farm, you may have to depend upon letters 
to effect an exchange. Your magazine 
might arrange for you a list of corre- 
spondents, and possibly introduce you by 
letter to some distant but sympathetic 
“definer.” Indeed, the practice of writ- 
ing to and receiving letters from a 
stranger, might be a fertile source of in- 
spiration even to city-bred women. We 
revolve in so restricted a circle, that we 
need the stimulus of novelty to develop 
our latent possibilities; we need to be 
forced to talk better than we are wont 
to talk in our daily environment, for we 
can all talk well if we must. 

Henry Thomas Buckle says that “men 
and women range themselves into three 
classes or orders of intelligence; that you 
can tell the lowest class by their habit 
of always talking about persons; the next, 
by the fact that their habit is always 
to converse about things; and the high- 
est, by their preference for the discussion 
of ideas.” 

What does it matter whether Mrs. A’s 
Easter bonnet has corn-flowers or daisies 
on it; whether Mary Thompson’s eyes are 
blue or brown; whether there are no rock- 
ing-chairs in France, or whether chest- 
nut-trees sometimes grow in clusters of 
three. 


THE BEST SUBJECTS FOR CONVERSATION 


But a discussion on the subject of in- 
ternational peace, women’s clubs, child 
labor, or the observance of the Sabbath, 
might be productive of some good to the 
great brotherhood of humanity; and if it 
led, as it could not fail to do, to deep 
feeling and conviction on the part of those 
who took part in the discussion, it must 
inevitably add to their working vocabu- 
lary. This is, of course, a superficial 
way of arriving at the great principle, 
that when we have something worth 
saying, we find adequate expression for 
it; and that the growth of our vocabu- 
lary follows the growth of our ideas. If 
we could only have added to the time 
which we yet have to live and to spend, 
all the hours that we have frittered away 
in idleness of thinking and emptiness of 
expression, we would be wealthy, indeed. 
A resolution to make our next call upon 
a neighbor or a friend, count for some- 
thing more than gossip about another 
neighbor or the latest fashions, might re- 
veal to us that we are lineal descendants 
of Dr. Johnson rather than first cousins 
to Mrs. Malaprop. 
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Fine 


Morning 
66 Eats” 


Here are some fine 
morning Eats for Miss 
Business. 


Here are the Eats 
that are always ready 
to serve and that taste 
delicious. 


Post 
Toasties 


—the crisped bits of 
toasted Indian Corn; 
delicately browned, 
wafer-like and appe- 
tizing. 


Serve them for your 
breakfast to-morrow 
morning. 


You'll probably 
serve them again, and 
again, for— 


“The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 








OUR ECONOMY CLUB 








[Owing to the great accumulation of excellent material already nee: for this Department, no further contribution can 


be considered until August Ist.] 


The Small Boy’s Waists 

UR small boy soon outgrows his 

waists. From his last year’s white 

cotton waists I made for him sum- 
mer undershirts by cutting off the sleeves 
at the shoulder and cutting out the neck. 
As these are similar to the sleeveless mus- 
lin undershirts for athletes, on sale in the 
stores, he is much pleased with them. He 
also says they are cooler than knit under- 
wear for hot days. N. F. M. 

Norwoop, OHI0. 

Household Linen 

I SAVE money by spending it wisely and 
in time. On a small income I manage to 
provide the necessary surplus of house- 
hold linens without extra cost. 

When sheets, table-cloths, etec., begin 
to show the strain of constant use, I pur- 
chase new of the same quality, giving 
these last the heavy wear, reserving the 
old for occasional use. The virtue of 
this plan all lies in the replenishing in 
time. Do not wait until the linen is 
really worn. A month’s steady wear will 
often wear out an article that might be 
good for occasional use for a whole 
year or more. 

I have tested this plan thoroughly in 
my fifteen years’ housekeeping, for I be- 
gan with only the smallest amount, and 
added to it as I could, always taking the 
new for every-day use. 

My underwear, house dresses, and cook 
aprons are managed in the same way. 

JACKSBORO, TEXAS. J. M. 

A Use for Old Razor Blades 

I save the old safety-razor blades and 
always keep one in my sewing-basket. I 
use it to rip seams and hems with and 
find it superior to the regular ripping- 
shears I had used. G. 8.58 

GoopLAND, KANSAS. 

Father's Cast-off Clothing 

One can find uses for a man’s cast-off 
clothing even for a little girl. A pair 
of trousers may furnish material enough 
to make a coat for a child of four or five 
years. Rip the garment and press out 
the creases. From the upper parts of the 
back of the trousers cut the fronts of the 
coat; and, conversely, the front part of 
the trousers provide the material for the 
back of it, but a seam or panel down the 
center may be necessary. There will be 
plenty of pieces at the bottoms of the legs 
to cut two-piece sleeves. 

Again there are enough good parts of a 
cast-off shirt to make a guimpe for a girl 
of eight. The skirt of a plain white shirt 
will make a white petticoat for a child. 

All of these have been tried and proven. 
I have also found enough good parts in 
a colored shirt to make a dainty yoke 
dress for a little two-year-old girl. 

The bottoms of worn-out winter under- 
shirts will make good warm winter petti- 
coats. Trim off any worn edges and sew 
on a band. Finish the lower edge with 
a double crochet stitch or face it with a 
plain strip of cloth on the under side. 

ALBANY, New YorK. W. R 

Saving Car Fare 

My pet economy is saving car fares, 
which is also a saving in health. The 
fresh air and exercise combined is worth 
far more than the fare paid for riding 
in the vitiated atmosphere of a crowded 
ear, so I am really a gainer every time 
I walk, in more ways than one. On very 
cold days it takes courage to resist mak- 
ing exceptions to my rule, but on such 
occasions I remind myself that only the 
brave deserve the fare! I ride only when 
pressed for time, and then look at it as 
an economy along the same line; for time 
«8 money. WwW. Es. 

New York, N. Y. 

Her Husband's Shirts 

AurHoucH my husband is very fastidi- 
ous in his dress, he is quite proud of the 
shirts I make for him. 

I took an old shirt, made to measure by 
a well-known shirt-maker, and ripped it 
up for a pattern. By cutting exactly by 
this (1 first shrink the goods if it is like- 
ly to draw up) and making it as the 
tailor-made shirt was made, even to the 


smallest detail, 1 make shirts that any 
one would suppose had been made by a 
regular shirt-maker. Shirts suitable for 
ordinary business wear can be made for 
a total cost of thirty-five or forty cents. 
Recently I have been using the ready-made 
ccllar bands, which can be bought for 
five cents each. They simplify the mak- 
ing very much. These shirts, made to 
measure by a first-class shirt-maker, 
would cost from $2.50 to $3.50 each. 

Yazoo Ciry, MISSISSIPPI. A.B... 

Long Life for Clothes 

CLOTHES need rest as well as_ people. 
When I come home from my work daily 
I take off my business suit, brush and 
cleanse it and hang it away carefully on 
its proper hanger. My street shoes next 
receive attention. Afterward I put.on a 
comfortable house gown and _ slippers. 
Both my clothes and I profit by the rest 
and change. On my weekly holidays I 
mend and press my clothes and do the 
necessary refurbishing. 

I always follow three cast-iron 
concerning clothes: 

Never throw away anything that can be 
made over. 

Never lounge in good clothes. 

Plan the entire outfit carefully before 
buying any part of it. 

By buying late in the season I me get 
serviceable bargains. — @ 

BAINBRIDGE, NEW York. 

Preserved Eggs 

Eaes bought at twenty cents a dozen are 
the cheapest and best food we can think 
of. Housekeepers can indulge in an im- 
portant saving by preserving eggs in 
water-glass in the spring. 

Buy water-glass syrup at a druggist’s 
and dilute it with ten times its volume of 
water which has been boiled and has 
cooled down again. After all the water- 
glass has dissolved put in the newly laid 
eggs. Close the jar carefully to prevent 
the evaporation of the liquid and keep it 
in the cellar. 

Eggs put down in May, June, or still 
earlier will be in perfect condition for 
poaching, ete., the following year in 
March. Before cooking such a water-glass 
egg in the shell the shell must be pricked 
with a pin to prevent cracking. 

Ten pounds of water-glass cost 30 cents, 
and make enough preservative for 60 
dozen eggs. 

Summer price, 60 dozen at 19 cents, 
$11.40. Winter price, 60 dozen at 45 
cents, $27.00. Saving on eggs only, $15.60. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. me: We 

My Pet Economy 

At first blush it may not seem such, 
but experience has proved that embroider- 
ing the initial on all towels and napkins 
is a great economy. Whether the laun- 
dry work is done at home or at the steam 
laundry, there is great respect for what 
the girl at the laundry called: “ Hand- 
embroidered napkins.” I vary the initial 
on each set of napkins or towels, and 
thus keep each set together, and keep 
track of the dozen. 

Where napkins are sent out with dain- 
ties for sick friends, they are sure to 
“eome back.” The laundress takes more 
pains with a napkin with the embroidered 
initial than she would with\one of twice 
its value without the embroidery. The 
work is not much trouble. I select sim- 
ple letters—and the act of embroidering 
is wonderfully soothing to the nerves, if 
one will make it so. M. D. J. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

Renewing Floor Mattings 

Wuen we furnished our home, nine 
years ago, we were induced to purchase, 
for each of the chambers, fiber mattings 
as floor coverings. They were bought in 
different colorings, to suit the rooms, and 
were recommended as being something 
that “would never wear out.” 

We found them all the dealer claimed, 
but the colors changed till two rooms were 
both a dull, hopeless unbleached color, not 
deep enough for yellow nor bright enough 
for anything else. 

Going carefully over these rooms with 


rules 





the vacuum cleaner, I thoroughly cleaned 
the mattings, then proceeded, with a wide 
paint brush, to put on a coat of dye, 
making the floor in one room a soft green, 
and in the other an old-blue. - It took 
two coats of dye to bring the color out 
satisfactorily, and the result is very good. 
I have also the satisfaction of knowing 
that for twenty cents I can keep this 
color up, any time it shows signs of 
fading again. M. H. 

WHITMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Saving Plumber's Bills 

PLuMBERS had always seemed myste- 
rious individuals to me. By carefully 
watching them I revised my opinion and 
have greatly profited. 

The purchase of a long-handled spiral 
brush has ‘enabled me to clean out or 
“unstop ” the stationary washstand in a 
few moments, a thing usually accom- 
plished by two plumbers at a cost of 
about $7. 

By the aid of a monkey-wrench I can 
tighten loose screws or taps which cause 
leaks, and a screwdriver will help in re- 
placing worn-out washers. M. C. 

Fort SmMiTH, ARKANSAS. 

My Summer Wardrobe 

Last summer I learned by some happy 
inspiration how to reduce the cost of my 
wardrobe without reducing my wardrobe. 
I bought a half-dozen sheer white, ready- 
to-wear waists at a dollar or a dollar and 
a half each. I took these waists from store 
to store until I could match the lace and 
insertion with which each of the half- 
dozen waists was trimmed. 

I bought a few yards of such lace and 
insertion, just enough to trim skirts for 
the waists. 

At about fifteen cents per yard I bought 
white material to match the material of 
the waists. I then made a _ half-dozen 
dress skirts, trimmed with the insertion 
and lace I had bought, joined the skirts 
and the waists that were trimmed with 
like insertion and lace, making at very 
little expense and effort a half-dozen 
dainty white dresses that would have 
been beyond my reach had I bought them 
ready-made or had them made. The 
skirts were simple for even me to make, 
and the waists had an air that a seam- 
stress within my means could not have 
produced. As skirt and waist harmonized 
perfectly, no one suspected my economy. 

That 1 might introduce a little variety 
and a note of color in my dress I had 
taken pains to purchase waists with 
beading at the neck and sleeves, and 
through this I ran ribbon of any color 
preferred. nm... 

BAYARD, VIRGINIA. 

Wash Dresses 

ONE-PIECE tub-dresses which have shrunk 
in the washing can be easily lengthened 
by cutting at the waist-line and inserting 
a belt of the same material. If the ma- 
terial should be faded, a belt or ribbon 
sash can be worn over the joining. For 
a white dress a piece of embroidered in- 
sertion makes a pretty belt and the same 
trimming can be used to lengthen sleeves. 

Norwoop, Ouro. N. F. M. 

Furnace Cooking 

I Roast potatoes successfully in one 
hour on the wide ledge just inside the 
furnace door. This method may be used 
for casserole cooking, biscuit making, 
baking beans, cooking oatmeal, and many 
other things. The heat is more nearly like 
that in a baker’s oven. L. E. B. 

JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 

Economy in Ice-cream Sait 

For those of us who live in the country 
or where the delivery conveniences are not 
prompt there is real economy in saving 
the salt after freezing ice-cream. 

Immediately after removing the can 
from the freezer, pour the salt on a coarse 
bag or tow sack, after having thoroughly 
drained the water from it. Place at once 
in the sunshine to dry. When it has per- 
fectly dried, replace it in your salt re- 
ceptacle, and it will serve again and again, 
having lost none of its strength. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. D. S. McD. 


A City Economy 

DuRING six years of,city housekeeping 
I have never paid a garbage-man to carry 
off from my house anything but ashes ay( 
a very few bottles and cans, and my ba-k 
porch has been cleaner and more free from 
flies than those of my neighbors in tiie 
large city where I live. Other wom 
have paid as much as $1.00 per month 
while my bill is about $2.00 a year. 1) js 
is how I manage: 

All liquid slops that are not greasy, 2) 
do not contain anything that would ¢'¢ 
up the plumbing, are poured down «|, 
bathroom toilet. All slops that are m 
solid, as peelings, tea and coffee groun |s, 
spoiled foods or vegetables, are draiy | 
in a colander or screen which I keep j):st 
for that purpose at the end of the kite! on 
sink, and when so drained are put in «ie 
fire, either kitchen or furnace. All gre; sy 
cooking utensils are thoroughly wi dl 
out with soft paper while still warm, » 
these papers are kept in a special place or 
kindling. 

All old clothing, shoes, hats, and gloves 
that cannot be used by either myself or 
the Salvation Army are quickly burned |». 

Keeping my garbage thus prom) ly 
burned up, flies are not attracted to 1 
back porch as they would be if I had ¢: 1s 
of garbage continually standing ab«it. 
waiting for the garbage-man. 

PoRTLAND, OREGON. 

‘To Renew Velvet 

VELVET can be made to look like new |v 
this process. Let the fire in the co.k- 
stove get very low, take a large eloih, 
wring it out of cold water, and spread over 
top of stove, then spread the velvet vt 
upon this, brushing it very briskly with 
a whisk-broom. The steam and brushing 
cause the nap to rise and the velvet lovks 
as fresh as when brought from the ship, 

LINCOLN, ILLINOIS. A. L 

For Candle Ends 

Tne reader who suggested the use of 
candle ends as a stove polish has my |a-t- 
ing gratitude, for that feature of ny 
kitchen was my béte noir. 

Another use for candle ends was (is- 
covered by me this morning, and so I piss 
along the idea, hoping it may be help/ul 
to others. 

Not having any tan shoe polish on hand, 
I experimented rubbing my shoes witli a 
wax candle, and then shining them with 
a soft cloth, with the result that they were 
as beautiful as a bootblack could have 
made them. J. A. F 

CoLtumBrIA, Missouri. 

Save Your Buttons 

WueEn I was a child we made what \: 
ealled “charm strings,” which was ‘siim- 
ply a string of buttons, every size, color, 
and quality. The object was to see w! 
child could have the longest string. 

Whether it is still the “charm of t!x 
string” or not, I am saving buttons «! 
the time. 

In the first place I buy good buttons, 
and for all ordinary purposes buy several 
dozen of the same kind, so I can alw: 
replace a lost one. If there are six or 
more of one kind they are strung on : 
small wire hair-pin, the ends of which 
twisted to form a ring. If less than 
they are left “odd” in the button-boy 

All buttons are cut from old garm 
and sorted. I have saved quite a lit 
in both time and money by buying 


CG. ¥. 1 
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sorting my buttons, as I always | 
tlem ready for a garment. 
Mr. CarMEL, ILLINors. C. H. 1 


Slips for “‘Comfortabies” 

To save both space and money I u- 
fancy slip which goes over my comtf 
ables, so that if I wish a company co 
I fill my slip with whatever the weat 
demands and fasten it together at 
open end with socket fasteners. L 
space is needed in which to store 
special occasion cover, and the slip « 
only a small part of what an entire « 
fortable would cost. L. E. |} 

JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 

Cake Without Butter 

Ir is worth knowing, in these day- 
high-priced dairy products, that vd 
cake may be made without any bu 
using instead one of the lard substit 
that is made from vegetable oils. 

It will require less of this shorte: \¢ 
than the same receipt would require if | \\t 
ter’ were used, and a trial cake shou! '¢ 
baked in a patty-tin to be sure that (‘ie 
batter is not too rich. A pinch of sa’: 's 
needed also, as in butter the salt is ~''|" 
plied. In any cake, whether butter «' @ 
substitute is used, better results wil! 
obtained if one-half cup more suga’ 'S 
used than the receipt calls for. 

Roswett, New Mexico. H. H. bh 
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HAVE a dear relative who lives on the 
| siminishing income of a row of houses. 

41] the new buildings are flats,” she 
“se I think I can rent the third 


ites 
a trom the corner this season and 
raise rents on the others. More people 
come io town every year, and with no 
new Louses being built what will peo- 
ple dow” 

For this dear Jady there is no home 
withc: | a house. How she commiserates 
the u: ‘ortunates who must live in flats! 
She sn’t dream that she objects to the 
flat s. ly because it does violence to cer- 
tain . neteenth-century ideas that have 
survived with her into the twentieth. 
Strat how an idea can intrench itself 
in a narrow human mind! Hardly 
four , nerations ago the Patriarchal Age 
died a d each budding family began want- 
ing it own home instead of a place be- 
neath ue ancestral roof; yet to-day, when 
the 1 is swarming again and many 
famili - are getting back under one roof, 
dear lies who are a little less than a 
hund years old cry out that the flat 
is des: voying the home! And some men 


echo t cry. 
6] ve never lived in an apartment, 


and er will,” valiantly protests Mr. 
Davis § Cleveland. “I prefer the privacy 
of a use to all the conveniences and 


comfo: is of an apartment.” 

Does his wife agree with him, I won- 
der? She has privacy all week long, 
while be works in a companionable office. 

What would happen to Mrs. Davis if 
her home were transplanted to a flat? 
Balance the Davis budget with that of 
the Horners who live in a flat. Each 
family has two children and $2,400 a year. 


INCOME $2,400 A YEAR 


Davi Horne! 
(Living in a house) (Living ina flat) 





EAS ree ee $520.00 $488.00 
OE a... + 60 ccbieghwasnchn® 300.00 480.00 
CONES...» -cctaraueenewndes 200.13 205.13 
Servi ma Ni haces 6:8 156.00 89.90 
Books, Furniture, Utensils, etc. 144.60 534.61 
Gas, Ele city, Telephone ... 59.59 48.01 
[h.,... emnereeamandell RE Seto 

Health, Recreation, Savings, 
Advancement........-06. 969.68 554.35 
$2,400.00 $2,400.00 


As a whole, these budgets are surpris- 


ingly alike, especially when one bunches 
the fifth and last items; but in certain 
details, how significantly different! The 
Horners pay $180 more for rent, the 


Davises 3116 more for coal and service. 
But Mrs. Davis has a woman in one day 
a week only, for washing, and a man for 
odd jobs; Mrs. Horner has no furnace to 
bother about, no stairs to climb, no front 
steps to weigh on ber mind. Mrs. Davis 
is her jusband’s unpaid maid-of-all-work, 


Mrs. llorner her husband’s professional 
companion, 

I do not say that Mrs. Davis should 
do no work—far from it. What I say 
is that women’s brains, strength, and 
ability ore too valuable to be wasted on 
unspecis lized puttering. They must be 
used eiliciently. They are needed to-day 
in every business, trade, and profession 
from lx to shoe-making. And for this 
wider s\;vice to which the world is calling 
them t must be freed from as much 
crude, » aw-like drudgery as possible. 

Will ‘vis destroy the home? If the 
home is (he best place for women to use 
all the brain and muscle in, then they 
had betiy bring the woolen factory, the 
‘otton-n: 1, eanning-plant, bake-shop, back 
into it. f course they won’t, because the 
home is . etter with these things out of it, 
and th women better home-makers be- 
on © their share in the larger work 
of the \ orld. 


But «hat of the privacy Mr. Davis 
treasure: so? Some privacy the flat un- 
doubted! destroys. And yet, why is it 
Worse i) have one family below you 
ind an ‘her ‘above than to have them 


Pressine igainst either side of you as they 
do int city? Or why should the do- 
mestic \irtues flourish in a cubic con- 


‘ainer sicnding on end and pine and die 
When the same space is turned on its side? 
And isn’t there such a thing as an over- 
Plus of | rivacy? 

One of the reasons why farmers’ wives 


s 
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go insane and why their children leave 
home to flock to the city is that they 
cannot endure the isolation, the super- 
lative privacy of the farm-house. Was 
civilization best when men lived in tents 
in the open field or snatched their wives 
away to the shaded privacy of the tower- 
ing tree? 

One righteous quarrel the house has 
with the flat; hitherto the flat has not 
been built for children. Where is the 
child to play when there is no attic and 
no yard? Can all flats overlook a park? 
Or is it well to breed indoors a race of 
denatured children? 

But because flats have not been good 
places for children is no proof that they 
cannot be. Some are already. In Berlin 
especially they have begun to solve the 
problem. The Co-operative Associations 
there are putting up tenements that cover 
hardly more than half the lots; the other 
half is kept open to the sun and dotted 
with bushes and trees. There are sand- 
piles where children tunnel and dig; 
horizontal bars and toboggan slides and 
swings; shallow pools where the children 
paddle about. All day these courts echo 
with shouts and laughter. 

So far we have allowed land-owners to 
build flats as if the sole use of land was 
to grow rents. But men who sell things 
and professors of economics agree that the 
consumer can have what he demands. 
Why, then, shouldn’t the consumers of 
flats demand buildings equipped for chil- 
dren? 

The trouble with the flat has been that 
we have let it run wild like pussly and 
witch-grass—spared the law and spoiled 
the flat, so to speak. It may not have 
been designed by its income-seeking build- 
ers as a labor-saving device, but that is 
what it is, and what we have to do is to 
use it. And it is a labor-saving device 
from more standpcints than its own in- 
ternal workings; it is a labor-saving de- 
vice from the standpoint of the whole 
community. 

If flat-living simply took the drudgery 
of housekeeping from the shoulders of one 
person to place it on those of another it 
would not be socially valuable. But when 
it takes the burdens from many shoul- 
ders and concentrates them on one special- 
ly fitted pair, it is doing a worth-while 
job in freeing all the shoulders from other 
work. Of course, if the world were fin: 
ished and civilization in full, final blos- 
som, and there were no need of more 
workers, and hours were short and wages 
adequate, and the world overflowing with 
plenty, it might be justifiable to let peo- 
ple putter needlessly; but as things are— 

The home is, after all, not an end in 
itself, but an instrument to social prog- 
ress. Like any other tool of civilization, 
it must be continually modified to suit 
new needs. Like a hermit crab, it must 
continually find new shells for itself. 
What would happen to the race of hermit 
crabs if sentiment kept them clinging for- 
ever to the shells of their youth regard- 
less of their growing, changing little 
bodies? Wouldn’t they become  shell- 
bound? Aren’t a good many of us house- 
bound in the same way? 

The flat helps the city home to relate 
itself to the world by increasing its ef- 
ficiency. Maximum efficiency isn’t to be 
gained by women’s clinging to the mop 
and persisting in running up and down 
stairs; by their doing more sweeping and 


- dusting and cooking, but by their making 


less of them necessary. 

By superseding that absolute me- 
chanical device, the house, the flat is the 
city home's best friend, because it brings 
nearer the simplifications of co-operation 
—the co-operative nursery on the roof, 
the co-operative kitchen in the basement. 
And it is in line with our social needs, 
because it gives women leisure to culti- 
vate a higher intelligence, which we need 
to have them apply both to their children 
and to public affairs, an _ intelligence 
which will not let them flee back to the 
house because flats have faults, but will 
lead them to perfect the flat. 


_ 
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Madam—Are You Serving Your Family 
Steamed Beans or Baked Beans? 








eee that are merely steamed 
and boiled cannot possess the 
enticing flavor that baking gives. 


It is real oven-daking that develops 
the rich, appetizing aroma _ which 
greets you the moment a tin of 
Heinz Baked Beans is opened. 


—And good! ‘There never were 
beans more delicious since New 
England’s famous bean-pot first gave 
up its savory contents. They conform 
to the standard set for all the 


57 Varieties 


Every Heinz Baked Bean is baked 
through and through—every particle 
made tender—mouth-melting. 


Topped with tender strips of 
choicest pork and permeated with 
Heinz pure Tomato Sauce—all the 
zest and flavor of real tomatoes— 
caught the instant the luscious, red- 
ripe fruit is picked from the vines. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


(Oven-Baked)) 





And Heinz Baked Beans contain far /ess water than 
boiled and steamed beans—far more of strength-build- 
ing elements. 


There are four kinds of 
Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 


and Tomato Sauce. 


Heinz Plain Baked Pork and 
Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 


Heinz Vegetarian Baked Beans 
(without Pork) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 


All good grocers sell Heinz Baked 
Beans under our guarantee to refund 
full purchase price if you are not 
cstlilied, Try also our India Relish, 
Peanut Butter, Olives, Olive Oil, 
Tomato Soup, Vinegars, Preserves, 


“3: Vidden Co.—87 Varietios 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 


AENEAN RI 
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HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
r PATTERNS 


q Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 











Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs _ illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like a 
pattern, look first in the back pages of 
that number and see if this gown is 
illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. 
If not, write to us and we will tell you 
whether it is to be issued later, and, if 
not, what the price of a special pattern 
would be. In general this price is $2.00 
for a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to your 
measure as carefully as a dressmaker 
cuts a gown. Ten days to two weeks 
must be allowed for cutting such a 
pattern. 





This Month’s Patterns 


Buovuse or Lace AND Two MATERIALS, 
No. 357, Price, 15 cents; Coat BLouse 
or Lace anp Lawn, No. 338, Price, 15 
cents; Two New Si£eves, Nos. 019 and 
020, Price, 10 cents each; Moror or 
Travetinc Coat, No. 239, Price, 20 
cents; CxiLp’s SmmpLe Frock, No. 688, 
Price, 15 cents; Mornine Frock, Waist 
No. 358, Price, 15 cents, Skirt No. 436, 
Price, 15 cents; Biouse No. 316, Price, 
15 cents; Buiouse, No. 323, Price, 15 
cents; THree SumMER Gowns, No. 555, 
548, and 547, Price, 25 cents each; 
SmockED Buiovuse, No. 359, Price, 15 
cents. 


IN THE MAY NUMBER 


Curip’s SmpLe Coat, No. 686, Price, 
15 cents; CutLp’s Pane, YoKE Dress, 
No. 687, Price, 15 cents; Misses’ Blouse 
No. 352, Price, 15 cents; Misses’ Four- 
GorE Sxrrt, No. 430, Price, 15 cents; 
Misses’ Jacket Biouse, No. 353, Price, 
15 cents; Misses’ THREE-GORE SKIRT, 
No. 431, Price, 15 cents; Misses’ Coat, 
No. 238, Price, 15 cents; Mussss’ 
LAPPED-FRONT Skirt, No. 432, Price, 15 
cents; Misses’ Outine Biouss, No. 354, 
Price, 15 cents; Misses’ Linen Skirt, 
No. 433, Price, 15 cents; New Lincerie 
Bouse, No. 351, Price, 15 cents; Lin- 
GERIE Biousg, No. 355, Price, 15 cents; 
: LINGERIE Skirt, No. 434, Price, 15 cents; 
.- LincertE Buiouse, No. 356, Price, 15 
cents; Lingerie Skirt, No. 435, Price, 
15 cents. 


le 


A full alphabet of each of the above 
styles, on one sheet. Transferred by 
rubbing only. Sizes, 134 inches, 8 inches, 
and )% inch in height. Price, 15 cents 
per sheet. 


¥ 





The Embroidery and Stencil pattern 
Catalogue will be sent to any one sending 
4 cents in stamps. . 


_ A special Pattern Catalogue, contain- 
ing only new models suitable for present 
oe be sent to any one who writes 
A or it. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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PPLIQUE-WORK in leather is very 
effective. In making these articles 
sheepskin could be used for the 

article itself and either a thinner leather, 
as calfskin, or a thin sheepskin for the 
appliqué pieces which form the design. 
Sheepskins vary in thickness and some 
parts of the leather are very soft and 
pliable and can be used with success for 
appliqué. 

First transfer the design to the leather 
which is to be used for the article. Then 
transfer the design to the leather which 
is to be used for the appliqué. By care- 
ful planning and placing of one part of 
the design next to the other waste of 
material is avoided. The different parts 
of the design can then be cut out, or the 
outlines can first be burned with the 
pyrographic point and then the design 
may be cut out around the outline. 

Now fasten the leather for the back- 
ground securely to a board, using thumb- 
tacks for this purpose. When cutting the 
leather for an article it is always well to 
leave a slight margin around each edge 
so that the leather can be stretched firm- 
ly to a board. 

The next process is to glue the small 
pieces of appliqué to the background, 
using your traced design as a guide. 
Liquid glue is very good for this purpose. 
Keep the leather fastened to the board 
until the glue dries thoroughly: The de- 
sign is often improved by an outline 
around the appliqué pieces; this can 
either be burnt with the pyrographic 
point or put on with paint or dye. 

The dimensions for the picture-frame 
are 5X6 inches, with an opening 14,xX2% 
inches. The butterflies may be white or 











BY D. ELIZABETH ROBERTS 


some color which will harmonize with the 
background. If white leather is used it 
could be tinted a delicate color with dyes. 

A tan or a brown leather for the picture- 
frame with light-yellow butterflies would 
be a good color scheme. The lines around 
the edges of the frame may be burned 
or colored, as preferred. A cardboard 
back for the frame should be cut the size 
of the leather. Holes are then punched 
around the edges of both except along 
the upper edge of the cardboard. 

Lace the leather and cardboard together 
with a narrow strip of leather except 
along the upper edge, where the lacing is 
done only through the leather, This 
leaves a space to insert the picture and 
glass. Two narrow leather strips tied in 
a how-knot at the top may be used as 
a hanger for the frame. 

The daffodil lamp-mat design is twelve 
inches in diameter. In this design the 
flowers are cut in one piece, not like a 
stencil, as in the butterfly design. The 
flowers should be either a delicate tan 
color or white. The sheding lines should 
be burnt or put on with a color. White 
leather burns a beautiful golden color, 
which adds greatly to the general effect. 

Whether white or colored leather is 
used, it is well to tint the flower several 
different tones, representing the natural 
flower as nearly as possible. The leaves 
should be a good shade of green or sev- 
eral tones may be used. They should be 
outlined before cutting out in order to 
look well with the flowers. The outside 


and inside circles are burnt or tinted. 
Light tan, dark brown, or green leather 
should be used for the mat itself. 

The book cover requires a piece of 


leather 8X12 inches. The geometrical 
design can be applied in a dark leather 
on a light background or a light leather 
against a dark background. The 
the design may be burnt or colore:!. The 


ines of 


design should be placed in the center of 
the front cover, which is 51% XS inches, 
allowing one and one-half inches for the 
thickness of the book. A strip of leather 


about one and one-quarter inchvs wide 
should be stitched to the inside 
cover at about the center. Thro 
strip the cover of the book is 
when the article is in use. The s! 
can be carried around the four sid 
cover, making a better finish. 

The calendar measures 4X6 
The appliqué flowers should ti 
white or a color contrasting well \ 
background. The leaves may bv either 
one tone of green or two tones which 
would harmonize with each ot!cr and 
with the background. 

These designs are good also f. 
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appliqué. In that case stitches should 
be used to fasten the appliqué. ~everal 
of the designs would make good -tencils, 
or they may be used for cut-leat! » work. 


The designs for the picture-framw and 
calendar can easily be adapted ‘o this 
latter purpose. 

The method of doing this is to t 
decorative design on the leather 
out carefully around the figur: Then 
an underlay of silk or satin neatly 
glued into place under the openir. s. 

Tracings of these designs may |} bought 
from the Bazar at twenty-tive cenis each. 
They are transferred to the leather by 
the use of carbon paper, using a hard 
pencil or pointed stick. 
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HE rare quaintness and beauty of the 
T new pompadour and Dresden ribbons, 
the wonderful chameleon effects of 
the supple two-toned taffetas, and the 
smartness of the wide moiré weaves make 
each and every one of them so attractive 
when tied in the dashing large bows which 
adorn this season’s hats that it is almost 
impossible to make a choice. 

‘‘o say that the ribbon bows are daring 
this year is to express it most mildly. 
The. are adjusted in hare’s-ear style, and 
to imitate wings outstretched on either 
side of the hat, or in flat effects combined 
wit) roses or with lace. Stiff little bows 
of | Jack taffeta adorn many a chie knock- 





NEW SUMMER RIBBONS 


BY ELEANOR BROWN 








also shown in many of the smart shops as 
a new hat trimming. 

But most popular of all are the plain 
taffeta ribbons in all shades, widths, and 
weights. These are used in a variety of 
ways on the new tricorne and helmet 
shapes, forming the modish draped brim, 
or made into puffings which are set on at 
the edge of the brim to soften its severity 
of outline. This new supple weave of taf- 


feta is also tied in huge bows and loops, 
set on the hat against the crown and 
slanting backward toward the left side 
at a smart angle. 

Plaid taffeta ribbon and bordered taffeta 
material 


ornamented with Grecian or 























SOME OF THE POPULAR STRIPED AND SHADED RIBBONS 


about hat this year, and, with the addition 
of a fancy feather, form the decoration. 
And then the new shades are called by 


such alluring names! There is the Jeanne 
d’Are red, an indefinable shade like 
crushed currants. Mahogany brown is a 
new rich, soft shade, and as for Mediter- 
ranean blue, it is, as its name implies, 
the deep clear shade of the southern sea. 
Tobacco brown, buff, antique gold, its 


name suggesting the Oriental note of the 
season, and emerald green, are popular. 
Some of the smartest and most unusual 


other symmetrical designs are used 
effectively on some of the lighter-colored 
straws, as a drape about the crown, or 
to face the underbrim. More attention 
is directed toward the adornment of the 
underbrim this year than for many sea- 
sons past. It is faced with these at- 
tractive figured silks and chiffons or with 
black velvet, and a piece of the plhin 
taffeta ribbon, used for the huge bow set 
on near the crown, is passed through a 
slash in the brim and finishes near the 
face with a bunch of tiny rose-buds. 





























PLAIDS AND FANCY EFFECTS ARE USED IN NEW RIBBONS 


effects have been attained by the use of 
huge bows of novelty ribbons of various 
Widths, among them a broad ribbon in 
wh'ch crinoline and soft straw are com- 
bined most effectively, an interweaving of 
silk threads giving a most attractive tin- 
sel finish. Wide silk straw ribbons, 
formed of the most pliable material, are 


Many a clever milliner, as well as the 
ambitious amateur who delights in fash- 
ioning her own headgear at home, finds 
the Marie Antoinette shapes and the néw 
bonnets (so typical of the styles of 1840) 
most satisfactory ones both from the 
standpoint of general becomingness and 
simplicity of treatment. 
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The 


little box base holds it all. 





Said she to the other two: 
“ Just think of it! Our three dresses were all made and fitted over this one Pneu 


And tomorrow Aunt Helen is coming to 
town to have her dressmaking done and she can use the same form too.” 


Seca Form 


Pneumatic Dress Form 


Form and see how perfectly they fit. 


reproduces any form perfectly by simply substituting the fitted waist lining of the 
person whose waists or dresses are to 
duplicated with looking-glass fidelity. The standard rod can be raised or lowered 


to correspond with any person’s height, and when Pnea Form is not in use, the 


be made. 


Write for illustrated booklet, “It’s You,”’ containing full description and prices. 
Pneu Form is sold in many first class stores. 


The Pneumatic Form Co. 
101 Pneu Form Building, 557 Fifth Avenue (near 46th Street) NEW YORK 


Every detail of the figure is 





























BENN’S 


England 1860 


Greystone, 








REG. vl. 
Our present selection of qualities, designs and Summer Shades 
(about 30 colorings) is the finest ever seen in this country. 


Ideal Summer Dress Pabriecs 


Cool as Linen; Clean—Shake Free From Dust; 
Do Not Crease; as Beautiful as Silk 


MOHAIRS 


America 1904 


We Sell Direct from Loom to Wearer 
and cut any length Expressage Prepaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded in Full 


See March, April and May Numbers of Harper’s BAZAR 
for full particulars, and 


Write for Free Samples 


JOSEPH BENN & SONS, Inc. 


Dept. H Rhode Island 


iy, 











ON PAGE 317 


you will find a Reply Letter Coupon, which you may 
use to secure additional information with regard to 
anything: of interest to you advertised in this issue. 














are thoroughly 


“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely 
Woman is Cleanliness” 
A woman's 


and dainty is 
is exquisitely clean. 


Naiad Dress Shields 


from rubber, with its disagreeable odor : can be easily and quickly STER- 
They are 


free 
ILIZED by immersing in boiling water for a few seconds only. 
preferred by well-gowned women of refined taste. 


Atstores or sample pair on receipt 
of 2c. Every pair guaranteed. 
A handsome colored reproduction 
ofthis beautiful Coles Phillips draw- 
ing on heavy paper, 11 x 14 inc 

sent for 10 cents. No advertising. 


The C. E. Conover Co., Mfrs. 
101 Franklin Street New York 


rsonal satisfaction in looking charming 
oubled when she knows everything about her 


hygienic and healthful to the most delicate skin ; are absolutely 
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PLANTING A ROSE-GARDEN 


BY SAMUEL ARMSTRONG 





HAMILTON 








OSES will grow and give some kind 
of returns in any good well-drained 
soil, but will amply and richly re- 
ward her who gives them intensive cul- 
ture. You go to the exhibitions and 
admire the beautiful roses displayed there, 
and wish you could grow such yourself! 
You can, by the same method of culture 
and with no more labor than by the old- 
time slack methods. The principles are 
the same whether you grow a small bed 
or a large garden full of beds and borders. 

In growing roses the aim should be 
toward permanent beds and borders, as in 
these there is sure to be good drainage 
and a made soil of known quality. This 
may seem like a good deal of work, but 
keep in mind that permanent beds and 
borders, once made, are made for life, and 
you get the same fine results every year. 
They should be excavated to the sub-soil, 
taking two inches of the latter as you go, 
keeping all the good soil to one side, and 
saving separately all the stones to be 
used for drainage. If the bed or border is 
on the level, slope the bottom toward one 
end, making it three inches lower than 
the other. In the case of a circular bed 
(the poorest shape for rose-beds) grade 
from the outside to the center, making the 
latter three inches higher. 

In the bottom of the excavation put 
two to three inches of stone broken to the 
size of railroad ballast, according to the 
depth, and grade it evenly. On this the 
soil should be put some time before the 
planting to allow it to settle. 

The soil for the rose-beds and borders 
should be specially made, as it is intended 
to last a long time. The base may be 
good garden loam, to which should be 
added its bulk of sods from the roadside, 
especially white-clover sod, which usually 
can be had in plenty. You can use all 
sod to good advantage, if obtainable, 
omitting the garden loam; if both are 
used, chop the sod fine, and mix with the 
loam. To this add half its bulk of well- 
rotted cow-manure. Use no green manure 
of any kind in beds and borders, as much 
harm can be caused thereby. Cow-manure 
is the best for roses, and that from a 


stable in which leaves are used as_ bed- 
ding is better than any other. It should 
be made fine, and loose, and be well 
mixed with the sods and soil. 

If the season is well advanced, a good 
way to settle the soil in the excavation 


soil, and a similar quantity of powdered 
lime, and rake the bed even and smooth. 
Roses must have lime to give vivid color. 

The rose which gives the greatest re- 
turns in beauty and number of flowers is 
the hybrid tea. North of New York they 

















A NEW R@SE—*“ THE BESSIE BROWN ” 


is to fill in several inches, give it a light 
soaking with the hose, and repeat. By 
the time all is in it will be settled and 
ready for the planting. When the top- 
layer of soil is put on, before raking, give 
it as much bone-flour as will whiten the 


are not hardy even with protection, but 
south of that they can be held out in the 
open ground all winter by giving protec- 
tion according to your latitude.- The best 
protection is to drive three stakes in the 
ground as high as the top of the bush. 





Tie them together at the top, and ‘ack 
tar building-paper over them, which wij 
insure ventilation and keep off ice. 

A number of fine hybrid tea-roses ‘jaye 
been introduced for the season of }]9 
among which are: “ Betty,” coppery . ose: 
“Dorothy Page Roberts,” light co: ery 
pink and apricot; “Duchess of We’ jing. 
ton,” saffron, yellow, crimson; “ Dy jiess 
of Westminster,” clear rose, ma. ler: 
“ Elizabeth Barnes,” satiny salmon _ se: 
“ Ferniehurst,” coppery pink, or ¢ wn: 
“Florence Edith Coulthwaite,” eep 
cream, suffused rose; “F. R. Pa‘ or” 
creamy buff; “Grace Molyneux,” cr (my 
apricot; “James Coey,” deep ye! ww: 
“Chateau de Clos Vougeot,” rich sc. -let, 

There are fewer novelties in the | rdy 
perpetual garden class than in ai~ of 
the others. We have not had a goo jew 
one for ten years until this year, wh. we 
get the following three: “George Are ds,” 
tender rose, form of the famous “ \’ray 
Drusehki ”; “Gloire de Chedane Gu jois- 
seau,” velvety vermilion red; “ Pre- lent 
Kruger,” crimson scarlet, shaded © jack. 
We also have three fine new Au- rian 
briers: “ Juliet,” back of petals old sold, 
interior rosy red; “ Rayon d’Or,” ¢.Jden 
yellow; “Soleil d’Or,” reddish gold. The 
above are deliciously fragrant. 

There are two new baby-ramblers, » hich 
are fine for low hedges as they |! oom 
from June until killed by frost: “ Jv sie,” 
cherry red; “Orleans,” geranium red 
The best of the new tall ramblers are: 
“ Delight,” bright carmine; “ Exc: lsa,” 
crimson maroon. There are two new pil- 
lars which are worthy of a post in «very 
garden: “ American Pillar,” soft pink 
with white eye; “White Dorothy.” a 


white form of the popular “ Dorothy Per- 
kins ” pillar. 
Roses in beds or borders should not be 


crowded; give them a foot of space all 
around the bushes, and they will give bet- 
ter results. They require watering often 
and thoroughly—not merely sprinkling 
the top of the soil. The drainage will 
prevent over watering, so be generous 
with the water during the hot, dry 
months of midsummer. 








SEVENTEEN SUMMER LUNCHEONS 


BY G. CARROLL 














1. A SURPRISE luncheon given by a girl 
who had just returned from abroad was 
carried out in a novel manner. A large 
doll handsomely dressed was the center- 
piece. In her hand she carried a basket 
of flowers, which proved to be made up 
of tiny bouquets, one for each guest. The 
surprise came in when the hostess, at the 
end of the luncheon, began to undress the 
doll. The gown was made entirely of 
lace handkerchiefs which were distrib- 
uted among the girls. Other gifts worn 
by the doll and brought across the water 
by the hostess for her friends were a neck- 
lace, a brooch, a purse, a scarf, a lace 
collar, a bracelet, and a fan. 

2. Blue china Dutch boys and girls with 
china baskets suitable for holding nuts 
and candy at a Dutch luncheon are very 
inexpensive and can be utilized on many 
occasions. A pretty idea is to use a blue 
and white table-cloth—the kind used for 
children’s rooms. 

3. A college luncheon given at small 
tables, where each table represents a dif- 
ferent college, gives play for plenty of 
good ideas. Tiny books in college colors, 
tied with ribbon to match, make appro- 
priate and effective favors. 

4. A hat luncheon is always popular 
with girls, and is especially interesting 
when hats of different nations are used 
as souvenirs. They are not difficult to 
make at home with paper or colored cam- 
bric. Dishes set in straw hats are a 
pretty idea, or the first course could be 
served that way. 

5. All women are pleased with the fol- 
lowing favors for a ribbon luncheon. 
Make six sachets two inches square of 
different colored ribbons, with a_ tiny 
gilt safety-pin attached to each sachet. 
Tie the six together with a baby ribbon 
and on top place q tiny artificial flower. 


6. An animal luncheon causes much’ 
fun. Be sure to have lemon pigs with 


toothpick legs for the lemonade. A small 
wooden circus of Noah’s-ark animals 
makes an excellent centerpiece. Velvet 


animal pin-cushions make useful favors. 

7. A garden luncheon is charming, ana 
thrice blessed the woman who has a gar- 
den to serve one in. Food packed in in- 
dividual garden baskets and made as 
dainty as possible with paraffine paper, 
flowered napkins, bright cups, etc, is a 
pretty feature. Carry the baskets to a 
table in the garden and there each guest 
unties her own luncheon. Surprises in 
each basket are much fun: a green toad, 
that proves to be a box of bonbons, a po- 
tato pin-cushion, or a tiny straw hat 
holding nuts. 

7. An attractive centerpiece for an 
Indian luncheon is a cool little lake made 
from a tin pan filled with water and sur- 
rounded with green boughs. Small canoes 
floating on the lake, carrying tiny packs 
in which are favors for each guest, are 
most attractive. An Indian luncheon is 
unique when given out-of-doors, the guests 
sitting on blankets or cushions around a 
bright cloth decorated with beads, baskets, 
and canoes. Sweet-grass baskets make 
useful favors. 

8. A Colonial luncheon is not new, but 
when Colonial glass, tall condlesticks, and 
gold-banded china are used it is a very 
dainty affair. Old-blue china could be 
used to advantage here, and Martha Wash- 
ington boudoir caps are just the thing 
for favors. This is a pretty luncheon for 
Independence Day instead of the usual 
red, white, and blue decorations. 

9. A “feast of lanterns” makes a 
good Japanese luncheon. Follow out the 
suggestion of the name in a darkened 
dining-room. This gives opportunity for 


all kinds of Japanese effects. A_ tiny 
paper lantern at each place can hold 
candy or nuts. Japanese parasols are 
very interesting favors. 

10. A lavender luncheon should be 
given in violet or lilac time. Violets 
scattered over a white cloth without the 
usual centerpiece are extremely dainty. 
Sometimes the stems are tied in tiny 
bunches with narrow violet ribbon and 
zigzagged over the cloth. When lilacs 
are used it is rustic and effective to place 
the sprays in small baskets about the 
table. Purple grapes should be the first 
course. 

11. A dolls’ luncheon is much fun, and 
can be made simple or elaborate. A ring 
of dolls dressed in white with different 
colored sashes, sitting around the center- 
piece and seeming to hold the big bunch 
of flowers, is very charming. Dolls’ chairs 
suitable for pin-trays, cushions, and jewel- 
boxes are good favors. All guests are 
pleased to receive dolls prettily dressed 
in summer swiss or muslins and made 
appropriately into pen - wipers, tea - cozies 
or cushions. 

12. In cherry-time a cherry luncheon 
is sure to be popular. If possible give 
it on the piazza, and instead of a lunch- 
set or table-cloth use scrim over cherry 
color. It is not a great task to hemstitch 
this cloth. Use a large glass dish heaped 
with cherries for a centerpiece. Decorate 
each tumbler with a cluster of two cher- 
ries, and it is amusing to pass a bottle 
filled with cherry stones around, that the 
guests may guess their number. Cherry 
pies would make a delicious dessert. It 
should be remembered that “Cherry pie is 
very fine and so is currant wine.” 

13. Many will enjoy rose luncheons in 
June. Here are a few appropriate favors: 
A chaplet of small artificial roses suit- 


able for a girl’s evening wear, a rose 
sachet, a rose pin-cushion, tiny trav 
hats with rose wreaths (bonbon boxes). 
a satin rose for the corsage, a bouqu:t of 
rosebuds for the hair. 


14. A progressive luncheon is a/ways 
pleasing, and especially if luncli is 
served at small tables, each dec: rated 
differently. This gives the guests «)por- 


tunity to appreciate the hostess’s ir «rest 
in their entertainment. 

15. A recreation luncheon sho be 
given before the summer exodus |: vins. 
A camp makes a good centerpiec and 
the guests should sit at an oil-clot’) cov- 
ered table, pour coffee from tin coff ts. 
and eat country food while bug and 
spiders (most attractive ones « be 
found) should peep out aroun tli 
various dishes. If this luncheon i- iver 
in a tent outside, it is all the mor 
amusing. 

16. Plain red flower-pots, to be |) «do 
any florist, are admirable for t last 
course at a daisy luncheon. Li’ tli 
tiny pots with paraffine paper, ti) with 
ice-cream, and dust over the to with 
grated chocolate. Stick a daisy the 
top and serve. Green and white bons 
tied about the top of the pots are retty 
Each guest should wear a daisy cl 1 and 
the table should be converted int + field 
of daisies. 

17. A lemon luncheon is inte: esting, 
and there are no end of good lemon ¢!!ng* 
to eat: lemon pie, lemon biscui' 
cake, lemon snaps, lemonade, lem: andy, 
ete. The center of the table sho hold 


emon 


a lemon-tree of diminutive size—« kind 
of tree will do. Tie lemons ma free 
yellow silesia upon the tree. Hani you 


guests each “a lemon” from tl tree— 
the funnier the contents of these jemon* 
the better will be the joke. 
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imy Che Bainty Tint Covered 
Ww; 
let. Candp Coated 
rdy 
i Chewing Gum 
new 
we 7 
2 Strong in flavor, 
rau || but not offensive. 
O1S- 
5 A delicate morsel, 
rian refreshing the 
cold, 
i mouth and throat 
Phe and allaying after- 
. 
me dinner or after- 
oom smoking distress. 
1e, . 
wf The refinement of 
er l chewing gum for 
sa, . . 
vil mm people of refinement. 7 
ery It’s the peppermint— 
_ the true mint. 
Per- Look for the Bird Cards in 
i ; : | the packages. You can secure 
= | a oN xO ne apr. a beautiful Bird Album free. 
; ay TY PS Ay eRe F Ys FS Sy ORK BAG FOR TRAVE 
het- = Pe p NOVEL IN BIBO Me S ERS: For Sale at all the BetterSortofStores 
ften 5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
ling us : 10c. and 25c. Packets 
wil BY ELEANOR GRAHAM SEN-SEN CHICLET 
rous “ , . 9? ° - . . . bs : , COMPANY 
OW can I earn some pin-money ? touch which makes the bib effective. Each board measuring two inches in diameter. Metropolitan Tower 
dry How many times has that figure in the set is different; they repre- To the remaining piece of ribbon sew New York 
thought entered your mind and _ sent a rabbit, a stork, a butterfly, a dog, eight tiny pockets evenly spaced. Gather 
how often have you heard it expressed a duck, and a goat. The bibs are made _ the lower edge of the ribbon ind sew it 
by some intimate friend? Of course, of straight strips of linen, half a yard to the base. : 
there is always a “way” in the wake of long by three-eighths of a yard wide, Small bobbins of pasteboard are wound ® 
a “will,” but the obvious way may not doubled and stitched together at sides with thread of various colors, both silk 
appeal. Perhaps your particular handi- and ends. The center of one end is slight- and cotton, each one fastened with a _ _ This $45 
work is not in sufficient demand to repay ly hollowed to fit the neck, the raw edge needle. Hooks and eyes, black, and Square Post Brass Bed 
you for its fashioning—maybe, as is very being bound with a linen braid which ex- clasped on a big safety-pin, are placed in | On Approval $21:5° 
often the case, the thing you can do best tends to form the tying-strings. another pocket. Others hold a safety- | Freight Paid 
a is the thing you care least about doing— Articles for children’s wear are always pin on which pearl buttons have been 
ii such is the perversity of human nature. in demand at women’s exchanges. They strung, an assortment of small safety-pins nil , 
; The articles described here should offer are always welcomed by the busy mother. fastened on a larger one. A tape meas- ~~ be: |S 
t i inspiration. They are best sellers because The little bonnet here pictured is one of ure, tightly rolled, a ball of tape held by P 
0 ° . . ° : . : 3 : 
they hove proved popular with all classes the most popular of all the articles for a bodkin, an emery, a thimble, and a wee ar 
= of shoppers. little. tots. It is made of the sheerest pair of scissors stuck in a tiny cork. 
ie Among the articles selling well, first batiste, embroidered with fine little In one woman’s exchange the “ very 
ited place should be given to a delicious con- wreaths of tiny flowers and leaves. The best” sellers are beaten biscuits. They ~~ , 
nor- fection which finds a steady sale in a _ bonnet proper, which is made all in one have always been a popular form of bread ss ~—; 
ail Virginia exchange. This is white almond piece, is laid in big quaint folds instead with the Southern housekeeper, particu- BISHOP 
loaf-cxke, for the making of which the of being gathered. The lining is of pale- larly in Virginia, in spite of their difficult 
housewives of Virginia are as celebrated blue china silk, very soft in quality, and aking. ran H j 
” ‘ Z , ; ] y; making. u 
tin as ar their South Carolina sisters for used double in order to give body to the The old way of making beaten biscuit G d Rapids ality and Style 
per their 'ady Baltimore confection. dainty little bonnet. was all by hand. In grandmother’s kitchen a a asa 
ne A ccar old lady of Virginia brought The materials required are: one-half stood a solid block of oak, polished as Pn A meted pe eg ted 
wa forth » faded, yellow book of receipts, and yard of white batiste, three-quarters of a smooth as glass, and upon this were beaten eb yet ft ye 
por from this was culled the original re- yard of pale-blue China silk, four yards of the biscuit that graced the breakfast ee ee eS a ae eee eet 
as ceipt ior this cake. It is baked in a_ ribbon three and one-half inches wide, and table. Now the biscuits can be mixed, Se een) Pereeny Canter” lee Gat lew gate 
th “Sally Lunn” pan, and the icing is put three skeins of No. 35 white French mark- beaten, and baked in forty minutes. In- Pit you don't find this Red superior te beds wold else where 
° . . . . . . . euble our riees, sem t ek at oUF CX pense i we 
a on in in intricate little pattern of roses ing-cotton. stead of beating in the old-fashioned way Sel cobend pour Graney. Fs ae le bed. 4 ft. 6 im 
iain and buds. The receipt calls for fourteen A novelty which finds a ready sale in the dough is now put through a machine Pillars and five Uj ght Filling Rads ia periect proper. 
ounces of granulated sugar, twelve ounces one woman’s exchange is the twine ball. manufactured for the purpose. a a a 
dof of whte dairy butter, twelve ounces of It is really nothing more nor less than a The ingredients required are: two ‘ ’s Book of C Styl 
last egg w' ites, one pound of flour and one ball of twine, threaded with a lead-pencil pounds of flour, four ounces of lard, one- Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 
the pound of almonds, blanched and split, one through its core, suspended by ribbons half pint of water, and two teaspoonfuls yee Son ae - n m being toon of ‘artistic and 
with teaspocnful of almond extract, one tea- and having a small pair of scissors at- of salt. After the dough is thoroughly ge a gages is as good 
with Spoont:| of rose-water. tached to a ribbon end. mixed it is put through the machine un- ea cand anes do ier baalceed acme 
the Waru the sugar and butter slightly and Purchase the large balls or spools of til it “blisters.” The biscuits are cut in “period” and modern It cor yah Spor sas 
sade then cream together thoroughly. Add the twine which are sold at any hardware- smali and baked in a moderate oven for Steeclben brarene thousend ctytes of dependable farnhvere. 
tty gg whites gradually. Stir in the flour, store. Two and a half yards of three- twenty-five minutes. Bt thd. hy Te 
aa then t! almonds, and lastly one-half tea- inch ribbon is tied in bows at each end of “We sell hundreds of these,” exclaimed Stoo acasastediens Masee Benen 
field cup o° milk. Do not beat the whites of the spindle. A half-yard of one-inch rib- the secretary of one woman’s exchange as not - -yh-, EL. your money end the 
*aEs ‘tore adding, but beat the batter bon, of the same color, is used to attach she held up a counterpart of the fasci- Write Now ° 2 Book nd eet the benefit 
ting. very thoroughly after the flour and al-_ the scissors to the stick. nating little frock here shown. “ This rite of high quality at Direct prices. 
«ngs monds nave been added. The usual boiled It is invariably true that the articles little model,” she added, “is more in de- BISHOP yA sepa me o_o 
el White icing, with almond flavoring, is used. which sell best in women’s exchanges are mand by purchasers than anything else 87-99 tenia Stree pane a - 
ndy, 4 From cake to bibs is not such a long those which are practical. Certainly this in the needlework department of the ex- 
hold jump. Though sold at a different ex- can be said of the traveler’s work-bag here change.” Olark 3 artics ROUND 
kind change. the bibs are quite as popular as_ illustrated. This bag has a steady sale These little dresses are made in one en. net Ont THE 
] : : os 2 ~ 2 ° , Aw , Sept. 1 lastwarc ct. 26, 
rom ~ cake, They are offered for sale in in the exchange where it is offered. Made piece, precisely the same in back and | Nov. 16, Jan. 4, $2200 to $2800. Membership 
your ots of one-half dozen, neatly done up in of bright-colored ribbon, it contains, in front, with seamless shoulders. They are | Jur CNA°E°CLARK, Times Bldg. N.Y. WORLD 
nie pasteboard boxes. The only ornamenta- the smallest possible space, a complete varied only by decorations of hand em- ‘cetaceans 
nons tion is the quaint figure in the corner. equipment with which to mend the unex-  broidery and bands of contrasting color. [ESSONS in COOKING fn r" oe Beate 


The work is done in dark blue and red pected rent. One yard of four-inch ribbon They are practical because they are easily Hat 262 Menus with recioes and divections Lt. 


cotton. These figures lend the individual is needed. Cover a round piece of card- laundered and have bloomers to match. American School of Home Keonomies, 509 W. oth St., Chicago 






















HARPER’S BAZAR 

















As already announced, no more contributions for this Department can be considered, as the time limit of the discussion 


expired April Ist. 
announced in the October BAZAR. 


On $10 a Week 
Y husband and I commenced house- 
M keeping on an income of $10 a week. 
Our flat, which was heated and 
lighted, was $15 a month. When my hus- 
band received his monthly salary we put 
$15 for the next month’s rent into an en- 
velope with $5 additional which we 
planned to save. Then we each took $5, 
and the remainder was placed in a bill- 
folder to which we both had access. 
Every night what we had each expended 

was entered in our cash book. 

Except in case of sickness or other un- 
usual expense we saved at least the $5 a 
month. One month this was added to his 
bank account, the next month to mine. 

PLAINFIELD, VERMONT. L. B. 

A Canadian Couple ® 

WE are a family of two, husband and 
wife, and have been married fifteen years. 
We own our own home, which would rent 
for $25 a month, and have a yearly income 
of $900 from invested money. My hus- 
band cultivates a garden of vegetables and 
small fruits for our own use. 

When we were first married, my hus- 
band did all the buying, even to my hats. 
Later, I had an allowance for clothes and 
personal expenses, and still later, an al- 
lowance for the table was granted me. 
At present, and for some time past, we 
divide our cash income as follows: 


To husband for personal use and 





err ee ee rere ee ee $100 
To wife for personal use and 
Oe ene Pee ey $100 
To wife for table (with help 
Of GAFGOM) ...0.0 cc iccccess $156 
To wife for small expenses of 
oe Et eee 19—$175 
To wife for other expenses of 
home: 
Coal for heating ........ $38 
Gas for cooking ........ 10 
Water. rates .......ceeee 10 
Electric light ........... 7 
ee ree 35 
Entertaining (one party 
each season) ......... 25—$125 
To husband and wife for trip away 200 
To husband for upkeep of home, 
outside and inside, mutual amuse- 
ment, church, doctor’s bills, ete. 200 
$900 


This system has changed an overbear- 
ing, discontented man into a kind, good 
husband, a brooding, unhappy woman into 
a devoted wife, and a matrimonial fail- 
ure into a most successful married life. 

N1iAGARA FALus, ONTARIO. D. 2. 

Saving Michael’s Earnings 

Arter I was married and asked my hus- 
band for an allowance he smiled and told 
me to buy anything I wanted and to 
charge it to him. He lived in the South, 
where the whole business system was one 
of credit. 

We soon found housekeeping very ex- 
pensive. When we went over the bills to- 
gether, I was mortified to find countless 
unnecessary articles charged. Finally 
Michael gave me $50, which was half of 
his monthly earnings, and we began to 
pay cash for everything. 

The first month I replaced our large 
refrigerator and range by smaller ones— 
thus cutting the ice and the fuel bills in 
two. After paying the bills, I had $3 left. 
Without saying anything to Michael I 
bought three lots on the instalment plan, 
paying on them all the money I could 
save each month. 

The lots cost $500. When I had paid 
about $300 on them the unexpected hap- 
pened; but that is Michael’s story, which 
he tells as follows: 

“A stranger came into the office, say- 
ing, ‘I want to buy your wife’s lots. 
What will you take for them?’ 

“*She has no lots.’ 

“*Yes, she has. I’ll give you $3,000 
for them.’ I was the most surprised man 
you ever saw.” 

We sold two of the lots for $3,200, and 
now live in our cozy bungalow on the 





other lot. Michael wants to give me all 
of his earnings. He says, “ Women are 
better managers than men.” E.T.K. 

AUSTIN, TEXAS. 

In a Philadelphia Suburb 

THIRTEEN years ago we began our 
matrimonial voyage in Philadelphia. My 
husband was a clerk on $12 a week. 

Having no prenuptial debts, we avoided 
a great rock of matrimonial disaster. 

We bought, seven years ago, an eight- 
roomed frame cottage in a suburban 
town ten miles from Philadelphia, pay- 
ing $2,100—$100 in cash and the remain- 
ing $2,000 a mortgage at 6 per cent. in- 
terest. Even at this interest, with taxes 
and repairs, it cost less than rent, and 


our interest was reduced each time we. 


paid on the principal. 

By papering, painting, plumbing, and 
gas piping we have so improved our prop- 
erty that it is rated at $3,500. This 
debt on a home I commend to all women. 

From the first we planned for mutual 
comfort. Most of the income was placed 
in my hands, and it was my pride and 
joy to do my best with it. One inflexible 
rule was ours—to pay cash for everything. 

I made a systematic apportionment for 
each week, and kept within it. There are 
but two of us to plan for. 

Below is an itemized list (our income 
for the past four years has been $20 
a week) : 


I allow for our living each week, 








i tS eer arine $4.75 
errr ere re 1.50 
EE SE Va ew eer eee 1.00 
MI Sign nostra cu noms ot an 1.75 
Church and charities ............ 2.00 

$11.00 
PO NIE ai 060 542 vive panne $572.00 
ae ee er ee eee 40.00 
Taxes and water-rent, yearly 61.50 
BE NG. scare sacs are soles 104.70 
Magazines, club rates.......... 2.00 

$780.20 
ORME TOMI oo 5)5 5 cctisiesces $1,040.00 
PPOREAONNOD obs sc tcckicnan 780.20 
Leaving margin of ........... $259.80 


We buy our tailored suits and also our 
underwear late in the season. I do all 
my other sewing, and all my housework 
save the heaviest. In colors I adhere to 
black and white as more economical. I 
buy little canned goods, but take time to 
make the soups, baked beans, jellies, etc. 
I also buy usually pot roasts or stews, 
cooking them palatably. A. B. B. 
RUTLEDGE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Saving $100 a Month 

WHEN I was married, eleven years ago, 
my husband was a dealer in hay and farm 
produce. As the market in this line is 
unsteady he was often compelled to sell 
at a sacrifice, and consequently made lit- 
tle. Many times our income hovered un- 
comfortably close to the $20 a month 
mark. No matter how small it was we 
were determined to put by a share for 
the proverbial rainy day. This we always 
managed to do, but luxuries found no 
place upon our table. 

Five years ago we drifted to a new field, 
taking with us a small amount of cash, 
but a large supply of grit and ambition. 
My husband engaged in the sale of milk 
and cream, and this business he still con- 
tinues. His average income, above the 
cost of production, is $250 per month. 
We own our own home. We have a family 
of two boys and two girls, and our income 
is disbursed as follows: 


Wages of hired man .............. $40 
PUNO (45 500 65 6d de Swine tip reeu 55 
GUN ssi cc eR Sa ceenadsdeeebee 20 


“ Lodge dues, lighting, and incidentals 5 
ese: 


PUN we skc ceuve cs swbeden ets os 


$125 
From the other half of our income I 


receive $25 for my personal use. I pay for 
my own clothing, toilet accessories, etc., 





The papers accepted will be published during the summer, and the names of the prize-winners will be 


but in case I have too large a bill to set- 
tle, such as a dressmaker’s account, I 
laughingly request my husband to make 
out a check. Being a genial, good-natured 
man he always complies. 

I am not extravagant and never pur- 
chase useless articles, consequently I have 
a good bank account. We keep no maid, 
as I prefer doing my own work. 
“Shows” or the theater have very little 
attraction for us, and thus the remaining 
$100 of our income is, for the most part, 
deposited in my husband’s bank account 
——on which we draw moderately for vaca- 
tions or for unexpected expenses. 

TACONITE, MINNESOTA, M. C. A. 

Saving a Fifth 

My husband’s salary is one hundred dol- 
lars a month. We- are paying for our 
home and bank one-fifth of his salary each 
month. Our only amusements are church 
affairs, moving-pictures, and an occasional 
trip to a theater or lecture, so that part 
of our expense is small. 

A few days before the first of each 
month we sit down and plan our salary 
and know exactly where to place it to 
the best advantage “when the ghost 
walks.” Our list usually runs as follows: 


Payment on house................ $22.00 
ME eadun tee he nccttaabe se cian 5.00 
Eps atcssadse etegeaseiaes 1.50 
SRS Pe EPP ne 5.00 
MN. b5€s Dida aoa Mae Mencemaawae? 1.50 
Groceries and meat............... 25.00 
SE Say Ce iy Sete 1.00 
SNE’ on hn.d. 424 ok da ela as ae ee 20.00 


My husband usually pays all bills and 
then we divide the remainder and use it 
for clothes or any other personal need. 
This plan has worked out very well, for 
I know exactly what I can afford to spend 
and there is no danger of extravagance. 

BENSON, NEBRASKA. J. A. M. 

On the Instalment Plan 

I HAVE been married ten years and have 
always received a regular allowance. My 
husband had a salary of about $2,500 per 
year when we were married, but had noth- 
ing saved up. We immediately bought a 
home atter our marriage on the instalment 
plan and also purchased $1,500 worth of 
furniture, including a piano. We have 
our home all paid for now except $400, 
and our house and two lots have doubled 
in value since we bought them ten years 
ago. Had it not been for a great deal of 
illness, we would have our home paid for. 
We finished paying for our furniture and 
piano six years ago. My husband’s salary 
averages about $200 per month, and we 


arranged it in this manner by the 
month: 
Instalment on the house............. $20 
PMN ENG Gonos sc ncbanse te bee 5 
on ee Pee LONE Cee 8 
BD cacleekae Seine eee hed ye Rees 12 
Groceries, including butter, ham, bacon, 
SN MNS iad ake <a coda ke red oe 40 
OE rete So ee ery eer 10 
Be CPT aT Pee ae 3 
Office rent and ’phone............... 27 
RE eer ee ee ee" $125 


We can count on an average of $125 
expenditure during the month. My hus- 
band has always given me $25 per month 
for my bank account, and he has about 
$50 per month for his. His account 
amounts to about $600 during the year 
and mine to about $300 during the year. 
I have an income of my own amounting 
to $20 per month, and our incomes all 
total about $1,140 during the entire year. 
With this we get our wearing apparel and 
pay for any pleasures we may take. 
From this amount we also take our money 
for coal, about $80 per year. 

In the ten years we have been married 
we have purchased six lots besides those 
which we have with our house. We got 
them cheap, but now they are worth 
money. We have taken two pleasure 
trips on the Pacific coast from Seattle 
down to Southern California. W. S.C, 
CHINOOK, MONTANA. 





Our $1,200 Prize 
Contest 


N entry list of over eight thousang 
in ,our Prize Embroidery Contest 
gives promise of a much larger nim. 
ber of pieces of finished work than wore 
received in our last year’s competitin, 
By the time this number of the Bizap 
appears the work will all be in and the 
judges will be as busy as bees in clo) er. 
time at their tremendous task of «~»rt. 
ing and classifying and then comparing 
these thousands of contributions. 
The judges are the same as those who 
settled so fairly and satisfactorily the 
awards in our last contest: 


Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
Miss Caroline L. Peniston 
Miss Eliza Winn 

Each of these women has won distinc. 
tion in her chosen field of work. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler has, durins a 
long and full life, labored for the dev. \op- 
ment of women’s work in design, emb:vid- 
ery, and interior decoration. She wis a 
pioneer in such work, and has been di ply 
interested in helping other women to de- 
velop such talents as they might pos-ess, 
She was chosen to select the American 
Exhibit in Needlework for the last Fr.nch 
International Exposition and to arringe 


*the American Needlework Exhibit for the 


Bartholdi Fair. At the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago she was chairman of 
the Committee of Selections and Awirds. 

Miss Caroline L. Peniston was for seven 
years teacher of embroidery in the Doies- 
tic Art Department of the Teachers Col- 
lege, which is a part of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Since 1898 she has taught the 
embroidery classes in the Young Wonven’s 
Christian Association in New York City. 
She is a designer and worker of marked 
ability. 

Miss Eliza Winn has for many yvars 
made a profession of embroidery, bot!: as 
worker and as teacher. At the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis she was juror of em- 
broideries and laces. 

The wonderfully fine quality of the 
work submitted will test the judgment of 
the jury severely. Much of the work, 
especially in Class A—the white work— 
is quite equal to the finest imported em- 
broidery. One sees, from France, from 
Italy, from Norway, from Mexico, ¢xam- 
ples of marvelously fine work in the va- 
rious styles that belong to those coun- 


tries. But no finer work could be found 
than the beautiful centerpieces, linyerie, 
and pillow-tops sent to us in compet ition 
for our twelve hundred dollars in prizes. 

In the white work the numbers of fine 
_examples are greatest, but this doe= not 


mean that the colored work is not a suc- 
cess. Some of the pieces of silk em- 
broidery are so exquisite in their coloring 
and stitchery that one marvels at the skill 
and patience that went into the work. 

In the third class—Class C—also, skill 
of a high order is shown in the a:dorn- 
ing of the children’s frocks and the «ther 
designs under that head. 

The result of the contest will be pub- 
lished in the July Bazar, with the prize- 
winners’ names, and the names of ‘hose 
whose work, while not winning priz:s, is 
yet so excellent as to merit an hon: rable 
mention, will be printed also. 


The Graduation 
Dress Contest 


AVING received hundreds of |+tters 

| from girls who, in spite of their 

wish to do so, were unable to enter 
our Prize Graduation Dress Conte-i. we 
have decided that this contest must be 
postponed. These girls tell us tho: the 
choice of this season of the year, when 
they are busily preparing for the mental 
part of graduation—the really imj.rtant 
part of it—was a mistake; they : xnnot 


spare the time now to design and make 
dresses. This probably accounts ‘»r the 
disappointing results of our ani ounce 
ment. Among the photographs 1 veived 


not one was worthy of reproduction in the 
Bazar. 

We want this contest to be a 
We want the dresses submitted to be, 
design as well as in workman:'ip, ® 
credit to their owners and to the AZA8. 

The photographs submitted (0 no 
show originality of design, for wich we 
hoped. We are convinced that Arericat 
girls have the ability to design ani make 
their own dresses. Later we will give 
them another opportunity to prove this 
—TueE Eprtor. 


success. 
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month of sunshine and blossom, 
yertains largely to flowers. It’s the 
when our thoughts lightly turn to 
of gardening, planting, and revel- 
in the joys dear old 


O R Grist, this time, as befits the 


seasol 
dreams 
ing venerally 


Mother Earth so graciously offers. So, 
as the puzzles lie close to the prevailing 
line of thought, they should be easy to 
solve. Don’t let the call of the outdoors 
make you forget the pleasure offered in 
the task of digging up the names of this 
Garde Grist. 


A dear puzzle friend in Maryland 


writes: “ Here are two riddles belonging 
to my carly days, fifty or sixty years ago. 
Perhays they would be new to your read- 
ers: 


iligher than the sun it rides, 
hrough the air it ranges: 
Never seen by mortal eye, 
very moment changes. 
The second is most appropriate for this 
Grist: 
in Spring I look gay, 
iressed in comely array; 
in Summer more clothing I wear; 
he colder it grows, 
{ throw off more clothes, 
\nd in Winter quite naked appear. 


Anotier poser sent in is one the sender 
of which says, “ This is not as catchy as 
itsounds. It may be solved by any mathe- 
matical mind.” 

I am not sure that 1 have a “ mathe- 
matical” mind, but I think I have ex- 
humed the correct reply from some corner 
of my brain, though it took me a larger 
fraction of time than my vanity permits 
me to state. 

Perhaps some of our solvers would like 
to try it. 

THE FLORIST’S QUESTION 
If, on a rose-bush and a half there 


blooms in a day and a half, a rose and a 


half, how many roses, at this same rate, 
would blossom on twenty-one rose-bushes 
in seven days? 

There it is. I used plain every-day 
arithmetic and feel quite satisfied with 
the result. The problem may give a lit- 


tle fun to some. 
Address all communications to 
PuzzLe MILLER, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 





I—If 2. 3. 4. 5. would 1. this whole 
oom, 
She should plant early and give it 
ich room. 


I.—GRANDMA’S GARDEN 


_(It mizht have been like this puzzle, a 
little mixed up, but if was sweet and 
spiey, a] gave, with its old-fashioned 
posies ari herbs, an impression of com- 
fort and content. The first gay plant 
one saw 8s “Holly Hock.” It will be 
fasy to name the rest. Some are ana- 
eTammat ic.) 

1. An exclamation, fifty, fifty, the end 
of July, ond a wine. 

2, Ages 
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3. Meat brog. 
4. Number 19, a brief sleep and a mon- 
ster. 


5. A kitchen utensil and comfort. 

6. One-half a shop, fifty, and a domes- 
tic animal. 

7. First a game that last likes to play. 

8. Red veal N. 

9. Ab never 

10. Had sail. 


III.—WILD-FLOWER CHARADES 
My first you'll find knee-deep in grass. 
Second a misstep, as you pass. 
My whole, a very graceful flower, 
Growing on banks in Nature’s bower. 


My first is complement to bread, 

My second offers milk instead 

O’erflowing in her golden bowl. 

Early to greet you is my whole; 

At evening nods her sleepy head. 
Contributed by C. G. F. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Iv.—An assistant miller writes: “ The 
is a , | think.” To humor 
the pleasant conceit this puzzle was made. 
What kind of a was meant? 














V.—CAN YOU UNEARTH THIS MEDICINAL 
PLANT? 

Four zeros do not make me naught; 

With other profit I am fraught, 

For fifty and five hundred, too, 

Combine with them to give value. 

An insect, one that’s brave and bold 

And busy too, I have been told, 

Heads the nine that compose my name, 

And tell to you a plant not tame. 

In eight months of the year now search; 

This letter in each one doth perch; 

Leaving one, a social one, too; 

They who eschew it are but few. 

Letters nine. Now to win this race, 

A golden-centered blossom place. 


VI.—A FLORAL ROMANCE 


(Names of flowers, herbs, and vegetables 
give the answers. The first one is, “ Pa 
Sley—parsley.”) 

1. What was her father’s name? 

2. His mother’s? 

3. What modest flower gave the heroine 
her name? 

4. What was her joyful exclamation 
when she met her lover? 

5. What had always been pa’s shrewd 
advice to his daughter? 

6. What flower was his surly question 
when his consent was asked? 

7. How did he feel when they defied him? 

8. What wild flower did he, derisively, 
term the spruce youth? 

9. What consolatory herb did her friends 
advise? 

10. What did her father predict she 
soon would be? 

11. What was her loving adjuration to 
her father? 

12. What vegetable did he throw, surli- 
ly, at her, in reply? 

13. What were their first housekeeping 
troubles? 





14. What were the sterling qualities of 
their affection * 


VII.—A WILD-FLOWER GARDEN 


(Not necessarily all wild flowers, but 
a mixed wild garden. There are a dozen 
plants here. Can you dig them up and 
“set them out” in their proper places?) 
Fox dragon, sun feather, sweet rod, bounc- 


ing Leander, snap o, golden Mary, mari 
Bet, gold tuft, pea flower, Rose 


prince’s glove, candy William. 


VIII.—-DIA MOND 
1. One-third of an ape. 
2. Owned. 
3. A liquid sweet. 
4. These flowers love the shade. 
5. To condescend. 
6. A Japanese coin. 
7. You'll find in sence. 


IX.—-SQUARE 
1. An early shrub. 
2. Representation (a figure or head). 
3. Portion of a collar. 
4. A Delegate 
5. Of an ancient race. 

Contributed by C. G. F. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


X.—WHIMSICAL WILD FLOWERS 
1. What flower rebounds? 
2. Which is the precise, formal flower? 
3. Which flower is the eloquent orator? 
4. Which flower would you smoke? 
5. Which keeps you most in mind? 
6. Which flower is the early bird? 
7. With what flower would you dress 
your hair? 

8. Which is the arrogant flower? 

9. Which flower is a “ Beau Brummel ” 
and a fierce animal? 

10. What flower represents 
scepter? 


a_ king’s 


GERTRUDE. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


MARCH CASH PRIZE WINNERS 
Virginia Mitchell, Fort Worth, 
Eleanor Bates, St. Louis, 
James, Watertown, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Walter Davis, Kosciusko, Mississippi; 
Mabel Crane Pratt, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 

vania. 


Texas; 
Missouri; D. 


MARCH BOOK PRIZE WINNERS 


Mrs. Ben Grisard, Winchester, Tennes- 
see; Mrs. D. J. Carter, Mitchell, Nebraska. 


Answers to May Grist 


I. CHARADE 
Foxglove. 
II. AN INITIAL ENIGMA 
Dyke, Iron, Cape, Time, Idea, Obey, 
Name, Alum, Read, Yarn.—Dictionary. 


III. PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAL 
1. Highwayman. 2. 
break. 4. Capability. 
IV. ILLUSTRATED ENIGMA 

Hub Bub—Hubbub. 


ENIGMAS 


Hidden. 3. Day- 


Vv. ILLUSTRATED LUXURY 
Pot-eight O’s—Potatoes. 


OUR JUNE PRIZES 


For the best set of answers, two dollars. 

For each of the three next best, one 
dollar each. 

Two books as consolation prizes. 

Please have answers in by June 15th. 
Answers to this Grist will be printed in 
the July number, prize-winners’ names 
as soon as possible. Winners will receive 
their awards before their names are pub- 
lished. 
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test for 128 years and is today recognized 
as the standard the world over. Buy 


ePFBOUR, 


TRADE mark 





and avoid cotton substitutes marked 
“Linen Finish.” Insist upon the 
genuine Barbour's Linen Thread. 


=BARBOURS 


crochet T “THREAD 


A new crochet thread of hignest quality, manu- 
factured exclusively in Lisburn, Ireland, pos- 
sessing the lustre of silk, yet ag all the 
merits of Linen Thread. 
F.D.A, results are en- 
dorsed ty hao "ey 
ing popularity. Ie 
crochets easily and 
produces exqui- 
site work. ch 
ball protected by 
— carton cov- 

all numbers 
T6tol50inchusive. 

s with samples 
sent free. 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., 
96 and 98 Franklin St. 
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MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 


FOR MINE 


Sunburn 


Prickly Heat 


Relieves Skin Irritations 


GERHARD MENNEN CO 


ark, N. J 
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(00,000 APRONS 
GIVEN AWAY tse": 


stitched Aprons and 
Rompers) with 7 cents for packing and postage, for 


which an Embroidered Apron will be sent you. 


The W. H. Dean Co. , 79 Everett Bldg. ,New York City 
ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


permanently destroyed, 

4a") uaranteed. 

be 4 ulian’s specific has 
stood the test 38 years 
Absolutely harmless. 
No electricity, poison, 
pain. Protected by law. 
MME. JULIAN, 482 Sth Ave. 

New York Chty 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the - from growing again. 
Easy, painless, harmiess. No scars. Box free. Write to-day. 
D. J. MAHLER, 496.) Mabler am Prov idence, R. I. 


Chairs & Tricyles 


For invalids and Crippies 


Worthington Co. 


S31 Coder St, Elyria, 6. 
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FOR SALE IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY MAY 22 


A New Novel 
by the author of 
THE INNER SHRINE 


THE STREET 
CALLED SIR 


OING direct 
to the heart of 

this remarkable 
story, we find a 
girl of fine instincts 
—beautiful and | of ; 
loyal as well— 1: v 
placed by her lack- yal 
adaisical father’s ii Ni Mi ly 
misdeeds in a posi- Sih 
tion toward two 
men—both of 
whom love her — 
which makes her 
life a question- 
mark staring her 
in ‘the face. One 
man is English, 
one American, and 
they fight it out to 
the inevitable end 
—however, the girl 
also has something 
to say about it. 
What that end i 

—and how it is 
reached —makes @ | S 
THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT t ioe most nailinnt 


novel of this author. 





ie 
\ 
S. 


AN 
a 


® 
\ 


Not since “The Inner Shrine” burst on the horizon of’ 
the American reading public has there been a novel of the 


peculiar qualityof THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 


Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


RIDERS si PURPLE SAGE 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of ‘‘ Heritage of the Desert,’’ ‘‘ The Young Pitcher,”’ etc. 





“Most readers will devour it whole.””—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“ Stirring in action and wonderfully picturesque.” —Charleston 
News and Courier. 


“The tang of the purple sage and the faint fragrance of un- 
trodden grasses and wild flowers growing in lonely canyons 
and by unknown streams.’’—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“Zane Grey scores again. We defy any reader to read with- 
out all known varieties of thrill the chapter in which Wrangle, 
the gallant bay, carrying Venters and his rifle, races through 
miles of sage, proving himself better than Black Star and 
Night, the noble blacks on which Jerry Card, Mormon and 
mountebank, rides shiftingly for his life.’—New York World. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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embroidered smocking is 
held in high esteem as a decoration 


HE new 


for garments. With the appearance 
of the improved method here described 
for doing the work, smocking has become 
a desired embellishment for blouses, 
matinées, and dresses for all ages, whereas 
formerly children’s clothes monopolized the 
art. The work is most attractive and 
entertaining and is easily 


A SMOCKED BLOUSE 


BY LOUISE FLYNN 





first sampler and at its foot. The <-, 
outline stitch, like stem-stitch, tak’ ig oy, 
stitch over each fold of the shirying ;, 
the first row, then five rows of cable. 
stitch, which is the same stite' op\y 
with alternate folds skipped. Bel. ww ¢hj, 
come two rows of outline stit.: an 
then Van Dyke points, as shown at th 
foot of this first sampler, only dec er, 


aight 





learned. We give explicit di- 
rections for the principal 
stitches, with illustrations 
that speak for themselves so 
plainly that extended direc- 
tions seem superfluous. 

The first step in smocking 
is to mark off the rows for 
shirring, for the smocking is 
all done over the tightly 
shirred material. The rows 
may be machine-stitched first, 


this page. This method marks 
the lines clearly and so sim- 
plifies the shirring. The ma- 
chine-stitching may be ripped 
out and only the holes made 
by the needle left to guide 
the worker. 

After as many rows as are 
desired have been put in in 














this way, the threads should 
all be drawn up evenly and 
secured. Of course in the 
case of a round yoke, for instance, the 
threads must not be ended permanently, 
for after the smocking has been done the 
shirring threads are released and the 
yoke is allowed to take its natural curve. 
The smocking stitches are quite elastic 
and fit themselves to the curved lines. 
The threads of these stitches are never 
drawn tight. 


WITH SMOCKED YOKE AND IRISH LACE 


The lace insertions are put ii afte: 
the smocking is finished and the silk o 
muslin is cut away under them. \t th 
top edge the smocked material must lx 
neatly laid back and overhanded aiid thie 
lace overhanded to this turned-in «ge. 

The sleeves are a part of the louse, 
and the place for the shirring is marked 
on the pattern. The stitch used for their 
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THE DETAILS OF THE VARIOUS SMOCKING STITCHES 


. 


The blouse illustrated was made of soft 
silk or fine mull, with upper yoke and 
insertions of Irish lace. Below this yoke 
the material is gathered to the desired 
depth, the top of the blouse being per- 
fectly straight. The stitches used in the 
smocking are shown at the top of the 





SHIRRING THE MATERIAL 


adornment is the same one as in tii 
Van Dyke points, which is reo iy 
cable-stitch repeated as many tin » as * 


necessary and arranged in diamon-. _ 
The pattern for the blouse made 
especially for this model: It “ay 


used without the insertions by » ‘lowing 
about two inches additional ma’ ‘ial * 
each side of the center front in utting 


To carry the smocked work all ‘i W®) 


to the collar is a little clumsy. = hie !2* 
yoke is always more satisfactor 

An exceedingly pretty effect m:» be 
tained by making the top row of ™ 
work in Van Dyke points turnin: «pW! 
as on the third frock on the opp: te 2 
and setting an Irish lace yoke ito the* 
points. This is quite as effect've o * 
woman’s blouse as on a child’s frock: 

The sleeve of the blouse is «i. 10°" 
with the body, but, being full, it Joes ™ 
give the kimono effect at all. Ti pattem 
number is 359, and the price of '* © 
fifteen cents. It is one of the Bazs* 
regular new patterns. 
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The Prize Work 
in the 


BAZAR’S 


$1200 
EMBROIDERY 
CONTEST 


will be exhibited 
during the week of June 3d to 8th 
at 


Gimbel Brothers’ 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


All the prize-winning pieces and 
many others which have won 
honorable mention will be 
on exhibition for all who 
wish to examine them. 

No cards are 
necessary. 














Making a Brownie 


By Louise E. Dew 





HO of us grown-ups does not re- 

call with pleasure some toy, a 

trifling one, perhaps, cherished by 
our childish hearts in days agone? The 
object of our devotion may have been 
only a wooden horse carved by father’s 
own hands, or a rag-doll fashioned by 
mother’s deft fingers from the scrap-bag, 
but we remember it more distinctly than 
the more pretentious toys. 

Not long since I was reminded of these 
simple toys as I watched a celebrated 
New York surgeon entertain his small 
patients while plaster-of-paris casts were 
setting. The object used for diversion 
was a home-made brownie roly-poly made 
of a scrap of stiff linen that had once 
been a shirt bosom; but I am certain that 
never in its aristocratic days did the 
shirt-front witness so much real joy as 
when metamorphosed into a brownie roly- 
poly. 

It was a simple matter too, for his 
brownieship’s construction was as _ fol- 
lows: First, and most important, was the 
“torso,” which was left hollow to hold 
the hard-rubber ball, when completed. 
For this purpose the piece of stiff shirt- 
bosom was used—a scrap five by ten 
inches, the two ends joined in the back, 
and providing enough depth for the face 
and body, or “ torso” proper. 

This “torso” was then surmounted by 
a peaked cap of black broadcloth cut in 
two pieces and joined in front and back 
five and one-half inches in depth. 
A red ribbon hat brim was the dividing 
line above what was afterward the face. 

Arms were next attached to the torso, 
slipping them through slits cut in the 
black broadeloth coat, and 
coat securely into position. Before at- 
taching the arms, however, black cloth 
sleeves were sewn on them. The arms 
measured four inches. 

Less eut from the stiff linen were next 
attached to the linen body and a pair of 
black trousers slipped on. But before 
these were secured at the waist the hard- 
rubler ball was slipped inside the hollow 
bosom. Sir Brownie then performed his 
first acrobatic feat, for he was stood on 
his lead while his trousers were sewn 
into position, and he was further adorned 
With a red satin ribbon waistband to 
match the one on his cap. The waist- 
band was one and one-half inches wide, 
and ieasured ten inches around. It was 
joined under the coat in the back. 

The measurement of the trouser legs 
was three inches on the inside from crotch 
to ankle. On the outside they were four 
and one-half inches deep. The legs them- 
selves were three and one-half inches long. 

Last, but not least important, was the 
transformation from a blank shirt-front 
to a brownie face. This was done by the 





Seans, 


aid of water-color paints, brown and red 
being the colors used. 
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illustrate the application of smock- 
ing to children’s frocks we have 


chosen three different models. Both 
of the little white frocks are made by the 
Bazar’s pattern No. 639, which comes 
in sizes for one year, two, four, six, and 
eight years. The price of the pattern is 
fifteen cents. 

The first little frock is made of fine 
handkerchief linen in bishop style. It is 
worked with French cotton in white. 

The second waist is of gingham, linen, 
or dimity with box-pleats at the sides 
and in the skirt, the whole vest front and 
the same space in the back being shirred 
and smocked. The sleeves have a little 
of the smocking at the back above ‘the 
elbow and at the wrist. The hem is 
feather-stitched and so also are the little 
collar and cuffs. 

The third dress has a yoke and cuffs 
of baby Irish lace set under the Van 
Dyke points. The material is cut around 
the smocked points, leaving a margin of 
a half-inch to turn in. When this margin 
has been neatly hemmed down to the 
shirring on the back the lace is set un- 
der it and overhanded on. 

The stitches used in smocking are here 
described in detail: 

Outline is first, as it begins nearly all 
patterns. Following the gathering-thread 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


CHILDREN’S SMOCKS 


BY LOUISE FLYNN 




















together, then come down a quarter of 
the way between first and second gather- 
ing-threads; take the second and third 
pleats together, then down half-way, and 

















A SIMPLE SMOCK FROCK 


take the third and fourth pleats together. 
Then up, then down, repeating the process. 
This is one-half of the diamond. 

The Van Dyke stitch: Working from 
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FEATHER-STITCHING, VINE-WORK, AND SOME SIMPLER STITCHES 


and working from left to right, start 
the thread on a second pleat at the 
gathering-thread on the under side. 

Single cable is very similar to the out- 
line, also worked from left to right. The 
exception is that the thread is carried 
above the needle in one stitch, below the 
needle in the next, above the needle in 
the next, below again, and so on. 

Double cable: Two rows of single cable 
worked close together. 

The wave-stitch: Work in outline stitch 
gradually from line to line above, using 
four stitches, then gradually down again 
with four stitches; working up, the thread 
is kept below the needle; working down, 
the thread is kept above the needle. Use 
from one to three rows close together. 

Feather diamond: Work from right to 
left and much the same as the ordinary 
feather-stitch. Start your thread as in 
outline, take the first and second pleats 














A SMOCKED LINEN DRESS 


the right, start your thread as in out- 
line, bringing it up on the right side of 
the material half-way between two gather- 
ing-threads. Take two pleats together and 
one stitch over, then come down to the 

















SMOCKED POINTS WITH LACE 


second gathering-thread; take the second 
and third pleats together one stitch over, 
then up half-way between the second and 
first gathering-threads; take the third 
and fourth pleat together, another stitch 
over and continue to the end of the line. 

Doubie Van Dyke: Two rows of single. 

Plain diamond: Working from the left, 
take one stitch in the first pleat, thread 
below the needle; one stitch in the second 
pleat beside the first stitch, thread above 
the needle. Come down half-way between 
the first and second thread; take one 
stitch in the third pleat, thread above 
the needle, another in the fourth pleat 
beside the third, with the thread below 
the needle. Then up again to the first 


gathering-thread and repeat, 
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ODORLESS 
Double-Covered 


DRESS SHIELDS 


Odorless When Purchased and Odorless When Worn 


OMO Dress Shields are made from a pure tropical gum 
that has the impervious quality of rubber without its 
unpleasant odor, and is non-heating and free from 
injurious chemicals. They are light, cool to wear, and 
washable. Made in all desirable shapes and styles. 
Every pair guaranteed 


Sample pair size 3 sent for 25 cents 
“OMO Dress Shield Booklet’’ sent free 










Theideal garment for babies. Worn over the 
diaper, these dainty little garments will prc 
tect the clothes and keep them clean and 
dry. Made from OMO Sasitary Sheeting, 
which is coft, white, odorless and abso 
lutely water-proof. Plain or lace trimmed. 
asc to $1.00. BIBS 

Made of OMO Sanitary Sheeting. Plain and 
with pocket which catches the food the 
baby spills. ssc to soc. At your dealer's 
Or write us 


The 4%» Manufacturing Co, A: 


Dept. 4, Middletown, 


“Mum 


gently neutralizes all bodily odors 


























(such as that from perspiration) 
‘keeps the body sweet 
from bath to bath 


Doesn’t interfere with natural 


processes. Does not simply 


smother one odor with another. 
Unscented; absolutely cleanly; 
harmless to skin or clothing. 
Q5¢ * drug: and department-stores. If your 


dealer hasn't ** Mum”, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





To ask questions 
about anything 
advertised in this 
issue use Reply Letter 
Coupon on page 317 


My Dishwasher 


From Mrs. Alden, author of famous “ Pansy” 
Bouks and a well-known writer on Domestic Sci- 
ence. “I have given your Sanitary Dishwasher a 
very thorough trial, and find it to be in every re- 
spect just what is advertised. It is certainly a 
conservative estimate to say that two- 
thirds ofthe time usually employed in dish- 
washing and drying ate saved by its use; 
and all of the slow and ‘pokey’ part elim- 
inated. ours ry sincerely, Isabella 
MacDonald Alden, Palo Alto, California." 

Washes, rinses, dries and polishes—in 
to 5 minutes — completely removing ail 
traces of food, grease, ett. Hands do not 
touch water. Saves labor, time, towels, 
breakage. All metal—compact, strong—lasts a 
lifetime. Write for our booklet. 


National Machine & Stamping Co. . Dept.C, Detroit, Mich. 
A NEW EDITION 


How to Get Strong 
and How to Stay So 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A valuable book, with peactionl, common-sense 
directions that can be followed by any one. 
$1.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y, 
























(Continued from page 275) 
held it between finger and thumb; “ thought it would 
be deckle-edged and scented. No,” he added, quickly, 
“TIT take that back. You show poor taste, Girl, in 
addressing me at all, but except for that there is no 
flaw in your work.” 

Deliberately he cut open the envelope and slowly 
drew forth the folded sheet of paper. It contained no 
writing, but held a long lock of brown hair, tied at 
one end with a tiny bow of blue ribbon. 

“H’m,” Farrington observed, “we’re progressing. 
A lock of hair usually implies a tender sentiment that 
is mutual. Little Girl, you’ve gone too far this time. 
I think I can’t forgive—by Jove! I believe it’s that 
lock of hair that blew around in the March picture!” 

With the first impulsive gesture he had shown in 
the matter, Farrington jerked open the drawer and 
took out the picture. There was no doubt about it. 
The lock of brown hair in his hand was the original 
of the curl blowing across the photographed face. It 
gave him a strange, almost uncanny, feeling. For the 
first time he realized that The Girl was a living, 
breathing person, and not merely a myth. Moreover, 
there was something very attractive about the ribbon- 
tied curl. Farrington was not more sentimental than 
most men, but he had a touch of old-fashioned senti- 
ment in his nature, and the lock of hair, tied with its 
bit of blue lutestring, seemed to him, just then, the 
dearest possible touch of romance. 

“TI don’t know which it is,” he said, speaking di- 
rectly to the March picture, “either you’ve queered 
the whole thing by this latest prank of yours, or else 
you've laid the ax at the root of the tree! If it’s the 
latter—and I’m by no means sure it is—you must be 
very careful how you proceed; and if it’s the former 
—which is far more likely—all is over between us.” 

Almost unconsciously he laid the tress of hair 
against his lips, and then suddenly realized his agtion. 

“That settles it!” he exclaimed, angrily, as he 
pushed the lock back in its envelope, and threw it 
into the open drawer. “I won’t be made a fool of by 
a silly girl who has sent me one of her bought curls!” 

Then with a sudden glance at the March picture, he 
said, quietly, “I beg your pardon for that, my March 
Girl; I know you incapable of anything of the sort. 
You are acting in a most mistaken fashion, but you 
sha’n’t be misunderstood. And now to prove my faith 
in you, though I have not the slightest interest in you, 
I will use your March picture for a calendar.” 

He set the cardboard mount on his large flat-topped 
desk, bracing it against a pile of books, and thought 
with satisfaction that any chance observer would think 
it only a calendar of the usual Pretty Girl type. 
“ And that’s quite all it is,” he assured himself. 


III 


Ir was positively absurd, the way Farrington waited 
for the Ist of April. As the day came nearer, he grew 
fidgety, for no reason except that he had a notion that 
the Girl would fool him by not sending any calendar 
at all. That was the obvious thing to do, and what 
he would have done had he been engineering the scheme. 

And yet he couldn’t help thinking that the Girl 
would not do the obvious. She never had, in all their 
acquaintance—and he was beginning now to feel fairly 
well acquainted with her. To be sure, he had had only 
six communications from her, but those he had studied 
so often and so carefully that he felt that he knew 
and liked her. 

One couldn’t help liking such a mannerly, well-be- 
haved little person, and Farrington had had moments 
of thinking that the sending of the curl was nothing 
short of an inspiration of genius. To be sure, he had 
reactionary times when he thought the opposite, but 
the fact that he thought about it at all was indicative. 

And so the Ist of April found him actually await- 
ing the postman’s whistle, and though when his man 
brought in the mail he was outwardly indifferent, he 
lost no time in opening his April calendar. 

It was the boudoir again, and was a picture of such 
a warm, happy, cozy interior that Farrington caught 
his breath as he gazed. 

It was a very rainy day, in the picture, and through 
the window could be seen slanting torrents that 
blurred the landscape. 

(Much later Farrington learned that these slant- 
ing torrents had been scratched on the negative.) 

The rainy day gave an added sense of delightful 
comfort to the room, and Farrington eagerly took in 
the details, one by one. 

Apparently the Girl was enjoying an afternoon to 
herself. Tea was on a small table; on the couch was 
an open book, upside down; on a table another open 
book—a large one. 

The Girl wore a bewildering garment of tea-gown 
effect. It was soft, with frilly laces and fluttering 
ribbons, and trailed away from her as she leaned over 
the arm of her big easy-chair. She was engrossed in 
her oceupation, which was nothing less than decorat- 
ing Farrington’s own photograph with a garland of 
flowers! The smiling face was looking at the photo- 
graph with an expression which, at that moment, 
he would willingly have seen turned toward himself. 

The Girl’s attitude and bearing were dainty and 
lovely beyond words to express, and no man on earth 
would have denied that it was a lucky dog whose pie- 
ture was being garlanded in such circumstances...” 

Farrington had the grace to blush a little, for it 
seemed that he had no right to be thus elevated to a 
special honor, when in his heart he scorned the girl 
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who was doing it—at least, he was almost sure he 
scorned her. 

“If she weren’t so infernally naive and good form 
generally,” he muttered, and then made a dive for his 
magnifying-glass to examine the picture further. 

“Sherlock hunting for clues,’ he thought, as he 
smiled grimly at himself. 

The glass disclosed that the open volume on the 
couch was Bunner’s Poems. The name of the big 
book on the table was not legible, but the tome some- 
how had the appearance of a complete Shakespeare. 

“ Posing!” he declared. “The Bunner isn’t so bad, 
but an open Shakespeare is distinctly a pose! She’s 
only a high-school girl, after all, or, perhaps, a New 
England college. I wonder what her name is. But of 
course it’s either Margaret or Dorothy. All girls of 
her age are named one or the other. But I’m not 
going to call her by her name. I think”—and he 
looked at the picture thoughtfully—‘I think I shall 
call you Nerwa. I wonder why. Oh!” for suddenly 
it had come to him why he chose the name. 

“T may as well own up,” he said, still speaking to 
the picture, and laughing, in a slight embarrassment; 
“T suppose I am ‘caught in the tangles of Nerza’s 
hair!’ You’ve scored—but let me warn you that 
you'll have hard work to keep it up at this pace! 
You nearly fell down on that lock of hair performance, 
and if I didn’t have a foolish liking for old-fashioned 
games, I wouldn’t have stood for it! And you won’t 
strike twelve every time, so I’ll gather me roses while 
I may, for all too soon, Nerwa, you will break our 
pretty soap-bubble and prove fallible after all!” 

Farrington had set all four of his calendar pictures 
in a row, and as he looked from one to the other, he 
almost wished he could know a girl who could pose so 
faultlessly and with such a perfect lack of self-con- 
sciousness, before a camera. 

“Tt seems a little unfair, Nerwa,” he said; “for you 
to do it all, and get no response or even appreciation 
of your cleverness. But you give me no opportunity 
to talk back, and, of course, that’s part of your clev- 
erness. Incidentally, I hate a clever woman; but I 
don’t hate you, for I have no personal feeling toward 
you of any sort, any more than I have toward 
the girls in a Christy or Fisher calendar.” 

Farrington voiced this amazing whopper, and then 
for the first time looked on. the calendar for the 
March date. It was the 2lst. 

“Allah il Allah!” he exclaimed, for he rather 
favored Oriental expletives; “now does that minx 
know the 21st is my birthday or doesn’t she? If 
she does, then I suppose she’s some third or fourth 
cousin or some connection of the family, for surely 
my birthday is not a national holiday.” 

It was characteristic of the man’s lack of egotism 
that he did not remember that his birth date was pub- 
lished in several variations of Who’s Who, and that he 
who ran might at any time read. 

And so, for twenty-one days, he alternated in his 
opinions as to whether the troublesome intruder upon 
his thoughts was about to make him a birthday 
present or not. 

On the 21st a parcel came. Before he opened it he 
knew it was a book, and scowled accordingly. 

“Great mistake, Nerwa,” he growled, to the row of 
four pictures, which were set up in honor of the day— 
“to send a book. It’s trite and obvious, conventional 
and banal. I’m surprised at you! Of course, some- 
thing may depend on what the book is—but the safest 
rule is never to give a bcok to anybody else.” 

He cut the string slowly, with a whimsical feeling 
that the crash of his air-castle must be delayed as 
long as possible; and he opened the paper to see the 
volume of Bunner’s Poems in the April picture. 

“Oh, Girl, you’re all right, after all!” he ex- 
claimed; “ forgive me for doubting you!” 

He opened the little volume, and the fly-leaf showed 
that a small rectangle of its paper had been cut away. 

“Her own name,” nodded Allan; “sent me one of 
her own books. Good!” 

Beneath the cut-out was an inscription in pen- 
writing. It ran, “ For your birthday,” and below was 
a quotation from Shakespeare, “I wish you all the joy 
that you can wish.” 

“ Ah, so that explains the open Shakespeare. Not 
a bad selection if one must write on a fly-leaf. Well, 
Miss Impertinence, I hope your wish will come true, 
but few people ever get all the joy they want. And 
I hope you don’t think that you could give me any, 
or that you are giving me any by this foolishness.” 

Farrington broke off abruptly in his soliloquy, for 
he was looking straight at the April picture, and he 
could not continue in such palpably untrue statements. 

“T beg your pardon,” he .said to the picture, 
“whatever your conduct may indicate, your face is 
certainly the sweetest thing that ever escaped from 
Heaven. Have I made up for my brutal speeches?” 

Then Farrington turned his attention to the book of 
poems. Though slightly familiar with Bunner’s 
verses, many were new to him, and he couldn’t help 
enjoying them. Moreover, the book had a most per- 
sonal air, and seemed to partake of the loveliness of 
the sender. It was not marked in any place, for 
which Farrington was duly grateful, but it fell open 
more easily at some pages than others, and he could 
easily discern which poems were favorites. 

“You’re growing on me,” he said, nodding at the 
picture, “and it won’t do. Don’t you know I’m a 
confirmed woman-hater? Of course you do, you au- 
dacious person, that’s why you’re doing all this! 


Well, I hate you, as I do all the rest of your sex, 
and I show it, thus!” 

He bundled all the pictures into the drawer. 
he left the book out—and the scarf. 

Already Farrington had been subjected to muc! 
chaff concerning that scarf. His men friends were i; 
the habit of dropping in upon him at unexpected mo 
ments, and though they had never seen any of tli 
calendar pictures, they had often seen the scarf. 

But their innuendoes as to its feminine implicatio: 
jarred Farrington’s serenity not at all. He declare: 
the simple truth, that he liked the scarf because 0} 
the pleasing texture of its material, and its continue: 
presence in his room seemed to prove his word. 

He spent much of his birthday reading the book o: 
verses and cogitating over the whole affair. To himse| 
he excused his neglect of work by informing himsel: 
that he had a right to make a holiday of his birthday 
As no one else recognized the day, and as he had nm 
other gifts, he felt especially lenient toward the mis 
chievous intruder upon kis solitude. 

From his birthday until the Ist of May was no 
so very long to wait, but it seemed ages. He no longe 
denied to himself that he was interested, though | 
insisted that his.only interest was curiosity. 

The calendar came duly on the Ist of May. 

If he had looked—and he had—for a personal not 
in the picture, he was disappointed. The photograp 
might easily pass as a page of any “ girl calendar.” 

The scene was a garden, or rather a lawn, on whic 
was assembled a May party. The Girl was Queen « 
May and sat under a bower of vines and flowers. Sh 
was crowned with blossoms and held a floral scepte: 
while about her were grouped ladies-in-waiting, cou 
tiers, and pages. 

The thing was not overdone. It was rather Englis!: 
in its effect, and everybody in the picture seemed t: 
be having a jolly good time. 

The queen was smiling, and as this was the firs 
picture Allan had seen of her full face, he realize 
anew its wonderful charm. 

The men and girls who stood near her were clear!) 
portrayed, and Farrington scanned their faces eagerl) 
hoping to find a familiar face. But they were al! 
strangers to him, though unmistakably of his own 
elass. He experienced a sense of annoyance as |i 
studied the picture, and suddenly realized, with a 
start, that it was because of the proximity of thes: 
smiling men to his Queen of May. 

This was his first thought of proprietorship in The 
Girl, and though it shocked him to realize it, he can 
didly admitted it. 

“You’re a coquette,” he observed, nodding his hea: 
at the picture. “You had this photograph made pur 
posely for me. You had these men hanging ’round you 
purposely to tease me. And, by Jove, you’ve succeeded |! 
I don’t care for your prettiness, I detest your clevei 
ness, and I’m utterly disgusted with the way you fir 
these things at me, but I’m going to tell you that | 
recognize your charm. You have more of that, i 
that flower-face of yours, than any woman I’ve ev: 
seen. If I were to see you I might be disillusione:! 
for nobody could be as perfect as you look. So go 0: 
with your game, my Girl, and I'll admire you as a1 
ideal woman, but Heaven preserve me from ever know 
ing your real self! And now to see when I’m goiny 
to get another of your absurd offerings.” 

He looked at the calendar and discovered the usua 
faint line drawn around the figure two. 

“Not long to wait,” he growled, half annoyed a 
being deprived of his usual time of anticipation. 

And when the next day an envelope came, it co! 
tained a sheet of paper, enclosing one pink rose peta! 

“ Coquette!” he said, disdainfully, to the smilii 
May Queen. “Flirt! I suppose you think that 1) 
impressed by your roguery and foolish wiles. I don 
care a snap for your old pink petal, and if you thin 
I’m going to put it in the back of my watch-cas 
you’re terribly mistaken, that’s all!” 

Whereupon, Allan Farrington, grave and revere) 
seignior and authority on Egyptian excavations, «| 
liberately drew out his watch, opened the back cas 
and, laying the pink petal carefully inside, closed it. 

Then with a sigh, he faced the long, lonely mont! 

Many times he stormed at the smiling May Que 
He poured vials of wrath on her flower-crowned hea 

“What do you mean,” he railed, “by leaving 1 
twenty-nine days without a word? I suppose you 
flirting around with those ridiculous men in tl 
picture! If it weren’t that I don’t want to flatt: 
your vanity so much, I’d stick a postage-stamp « 
every one of their smug faces!” 

By which it will be seen that Mr. Farrington w: : 
growing positively childish. But he had reactio 
Often he dismissed the whole troublesome subj: 
slammed everything into the desk drawer, and s))\:t 
and locked it for almost two days at a time. 

At times he decided to probe the mystery. 
studied the post-marks, only to learn that everythi: 
was mailed in one of the New York City branch offic s. 
The typewriting was plain, neat, and inconspicuc'' 
The handwriting, of which he had only the inseript'" 
in the Bunner book, was the average writing of ‘ 
modern young woman. 

He was not inclined to employ a detective, and '° 
could deduce nothing himself regarding the gir! 
identity. He thought of putting a personal in t'¢ 
papers, but dismissed the idea as being unworthy \! 
the game as she played it. 

(Continued next month) 
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HIS is distinctly a season of made 
7 iats, and while to many this means 
yore expensive as well as more beau- 
tiful millinery, for hand-work means both 
of thes:, to a few who are clever at fash- 
joning their own headgear, this new phase 
of fashion merely means additional 
pleasu in doing pretty work. 
If the hat is to be made, it neces- 
sitates a delightful hour at one of 


the large shops, selecting the most be- 


coming shape available, which should not 
be at wll difficult this summer. For 
mornin, wear, with the smart tailored 


suit or ‘inen dresses, nothing can surpass 
the Napoleon shapes, either the 


one ol 

tricorn or @& modified style on these 
same | nes. Most fashionable, too, are 
the Tan:-o’-Shanter shapes resembling the 


THE NEW STRAW BRAIDS 


BY JEANNE HOYT 









monizes best with the tailored suit with 
which it is to be worn. 

Silk braids come in an unusually large 
assortment of rich deep tones, and for 
this reason they are used even more than 
some of the more elaborate weaves. They 
come with a plain corded edge or are fin- 
ished with a lacy effect. Again they 
are woven to resemble a fabric, a great 
novelty being the new weave called the 
picot-finished braid which resembles the 
modish Turkish toweling material. The 
silk braids with the scalloped edges are 
also good, as this finish hides the joining 
of one piece of braid to another. 

In shapes, the next most popular after 
the Rembrandt and Napoleon types are 
those called by the initiated “a beretta.” 
This is a draped toque, and in view of the 





























HALF A DOZEN OF THE FANCY ROUGH BRAIDS 


artist’s cap over which Paris has gone 
mad. The Rembrandt portrait hat, 
shaped and trimmed after the chapeau 
used by the great master in many of his 
pictures. is also marvelously popular. 


After selecting any style which is truly 
becoming even as a mere buckram frame, 
the next question is the braid with which 
it is to be covered. Here the variety 
of novelties offered this season, in- 
cluding the new mixed, plaid, and plain 


braids in Scotch colorings, radium blends, 
and satin effects, makes the choice a 


delight. 
The milliner will talk knowingly of the 
modish tagal, rami, and yedda braids, 


decided touch of the Orient in present- 
day styles, not to speak of the influence of 
the Durbar, there seems to be no end to 
the ever-increasing popularity of the 
“ beretta.” 

It is fashioned of a large round 
piece of hemp, Leghorn or Milan, of 


the softest possible weave, which is” 


wound about a foundation shape. The 
mushroom shape, the Oriental turban, and 
the modified Tam are three of the popular 
styles which are used for a hat of this 
sort, the trimming being of various kinds, 
including fancy feathers and wings placed 
on the hat at a smart angle. 

The large hat is slowly regaining some 





























STRAW BRAIDS FOR TWO-TONED STRAW HATS 


showing cach of these in a large assort- 
werd colorings; she will bring to light 
lock 


shapes of crinoline and hemp in 
all of the modish plain shades and two- 
te mixed effects, will show us the 
ack and white braids, the basket effects, 
i the magpie and salt - and - pepper 
ee and from among these we will 
“lect the shade and style which har- 





of its lost popularity. For some time 
past it has been almost forgotten in the 
vogue of the smaller helmet shapes and 
the rather mannish tailored hats, mush- 
room types, and turbans. However, the 
smart dress shape of the midsummer sea- 
son will undoubtedly be the rather high- 
crewned hat, with wide brim slightly up- 
rolling at the outer edge. 
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By Kate Langley Bosher 
Author of MARY CARY 


THE MAN IN 
LONELY LAND 


“Will satisfy a very big audience.’”’—St. Louis Times. 
{ “Those who fail to read it will miss the daintiest of 
love stories.”—Richmond Journal. { “‘The daintiness, 
the sweetness, the wholesomeness of this little love 
story is what captures and holds.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
{| “A dainty romance delightfully unfolded.”—New York 
World. ‘| “It teaches the lesson of how life with every 
other advantage thrown in and love left out may create 
an atmosphere of loneliness around any man or woman.” 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


With Frontispiece. 





** The ‘ Black Beauty’ of all dog stories’’ 


GREYFRIARS 
BOBBY 


By Eleanor Atkinson TANG 


hy 
; 


“He manages to be loved by a whole cityful, with 
so much human interest that he makes a story by being 
himself.””—Baltimore News. {| “Not unworthy of a place 
beside ‘Black Beauty.’”—New York Tribune. { “The 
human and the dog parts of the story are delightful; can 
stand comparison even with ‘ Rab and His Friends.’ ”’— 
New York Sun. Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 


A CAPTAIN 
UNAFRAID 


The Strange Adventures of Dynamite Johnny O'Brien 
as set down by HORACE SMITH 


It reads like a novel—breathless and tense with life! 
Here is the romance of filibustering told by the only man 
now living who could tell it—Captain John O’Brien, 
“Dynamite Johnny ”’—who for years carried arms to the 
struggling Cubans and then helped them use them—the 
man who ran the Spanish blockade, the man who com- 
manded the Dauntless and The Three Friends and also 
a Cuban gunboat during our war with Spain, the man 
who was offered half a million dollars by a secret syndicate 
to rescue Dreyfus from Devil’s Island. 

Portrait Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


FROM THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE 


By Thomas A. Janvier 


In this new book of stories we feel the warm sunshine 
of Nimes, hear the racy gossip of Marseilles, and encoun- 
ter the picturesque exaggeration of the Midi. The people 
of his tales think, speak, and act in a vigorous manner, 
and there is a rivalry between the sexes which results 
in lively fencing between masculine and feminine wit. 
Servants and shopkeepers chronicle the actions of the 
chief figures and dispute over the merits of their prin- 
ciples with true Southern ardor. In each story the 
heroine is a widow. 

Illustrations by J. M. Flagg, Frank Craig, and Elizabeth 
' Shippen Green. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 
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Socialism 
and the 


Great State: 


Essays in Construction 


In this book various authors, 
including H. G. Wells, the Coun- 
tess of Warwick, and Sir Ray 
Lankester, direct the reader tow- 
ard a broad study of Socialism. 
The Country Side, Work, the 
New Knowledge, Health and 
Healing, Law, Democracy, Wo- 
man’s Position, Christianity, 
Art and Literature as they will 
exist in The Great State, are 
some of the subjects. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


The Greatest 
English 


. AStudy of 


Classic: ).. ic 


James Version of the Bible 


By the Rev. CLELAND B. McAFEE 


In the earlier chapters the 
author gives a succinct account 
of the various translations. The 
bulk of the book deals with the 
large part the Bible has played 
in the growth of literature in 
England and America. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Day of 
the Saxon 


By Gen. HOMER LEA 


In “The Valor of Ignorance” 
General Lea endeavored to arouse 
Americans from their fancied 
security from invasion, and in 
this book he awakens the Saxons 
to the dangers which are threat- 
ening the British Empire, and 
shows them the necessity of 
gigantic efforts to preserve what 
their ancestors gained for them. 


Gilt Top. Rough 
$1.80 net. 


8vo. 


Edges. 


Eloquence 


Thoughts and Counsel on 
the Art of Public Speaking 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


Mr. Serviss’s success as a 
speaker has made it possible for 
him to help others—like the 
average man or woman, who may 
be called on occasionally to make 
a speech or respond to a toast. 
The book is also of practical 
assistance to those who desire 
to fit themselves for a career 
of public speaking. 


Frontispiece Portrait. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 
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BY JANE CALHOUN 


RESTFUL VS. UNRESTFUL ROOMS 
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INE rooms out of every ten are rest- 

less, filled with a thousand as- 

sertive details that jump at the 
eye from wall, floor, and furniture. The 
restful room, with its heavenly invitation 
to relax and throw off the strain of 
work and worry is the glorious excep- 
tion. The restful room makes no demands 
upon the eeyes and nerves other than to 
give one a sense of comfort in beautiful 
surroundings. 

I was recently asked to pass judgment 
upon the nursery of a nervous child. One 
glance at the room solved the problem 
of her nervousness. My own eyes and 
mind were immediately drawn to the 


ures of all sorts and kinds mixed in to- 
gether, naturalistic figures, Oriental fig- 
ures, rococo figures, and new art fig- 
ures. They hesitate at no combination. 
They think, too, that they must cover 
their walls with pictures, usually small 
ones, because the large ones are more ex- 
pensive. No gaping spaces must be left 
even if half the pictures are poor and the 
frames fail entirely to harmonize with 
one another. ; 
Mantels and bookeases must be laden 
with bric-A-brac, and the entire room 
must be crowded with furniture more 
or less, generally less, harmonious, so that 
all their possessions may be utilized. 
The strongest char- 














acteristic of these 
“restless rooms of 
restless people” is 
a lack of color har- 
mony. That fault is 
not so easily cured as 
the others, because 
every one has not the 
color sense. It is a 
sense that comes both 
from instinct and 
from experience. 
Without one or the 
other it is difficult to 
acquire, 

Those who dally 
with color without 
knowing its secrets 
are playing with fire. 
The less one knows 
about color, the wiser 








AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE 


highest tension in the effort to grasp the 
numberless pictures, toys, and mottoes 
encompassed within those four walls. I 
longed to snatch the poor little over- 
stimulated owner from it and place her 
in an empty room with one toy and one 
really attractive picture. 

There was first a frieze next the ceiling 
showing children engaged in constant 
activity. Below that came a mystify- 
ing band of words and sentences in large 
letters, intended for the unconscious in- 
struction of the child when she was off 
her guard. On the few wall spaces left 
vacant by the furniture colored prints, 
also cunningly instructive, were hung. 
Picture tiles adorned the fireplace and 
picture cretonne the windows. Two sides 
of the room were lined with open shelves 
filled with at least a hundred toys 
crowded shoulder to shoulder. On the 
tops of the cases were more toys, while 
tables and floor were liberally sprinkled 
with them. 

To add still further to the confusion 
and “ piecey” feeling of the room there 
were six small light rugs with rabbit 
designs in the borders, and the furniture 
was made of several different woods. 
There wasn’t one plain space in the entire 
room where the eye could rest. 

This poor child not only played in the 
midst of this nerve-rackinzg confusion all 
day, but slept with it at night. Is it 
surprising that she was nervous? 

We destroyed the picture frieze, tore 
down the instructive letters, substituted 
plain curtains for the picture cretonne, 
replaced the small rugs with one large 
plain rug, and had doors made for the 
toy closets behind which the menagerie 
could rest in peace while their small 
owner forgot their existence for a brief 
interval. We left only a few pictures 
to relieve the plainness, and those chosen 
were restful ones. 

This same reformation is sadly needed 
in the rooms where grown-ups play, work, 
and sleep. They too have nerves, of 
which many of them, alas! most of them, 
are painfully conscious. Those nerves 
need the relaxation of restful surround- 
ings in the home at least. They get 
enough stimulation in the gay worla 
outside. 

The grown-ups do not have toys in their 
rooms to make them tiring and confus- 
ing, but they have numberless other 
things equally disastrous to a sense of 
rest and peace. They seem to delight, 
for instance, in figured furnishings, fig- 


OF A RESTFUL 


it is to restrain a 
love either for strong 
colors or for many of 
them in the same room. Keep to neutral 
tints for walls and one or at the most 
two soft contrasting colors in each room. 
See that all the colors are soft and that 
they harmonize. If you cannot decide 
upon the harmony yourself, do not hesi- 
tate to ask advice of some one who can. 
It is very important. All the furnishings 
in a restful room should form one perfect 
whole without any detail to jump out and 
catch the eye. Harmonious color helps 
wonderfully in effecting this unity. 
Colors in themselves have either a 
quality of restfulness or one of stiniula- 
tion and assertion. Beware of reds un- 
less they are toned down with brown 
or blue; look out for the yellow ‘and 
bottle greens and deal carefully with 
the green-yellows. Even pinks and blues 
are frequently too strong and “ edgey.” 
All the colors that grip the attention, 
instead of allowing it 


ROOM 


The self-toned, textile, and leat 
pers have almost entirely repla 
figured papers even for bedrooms 
possible, too, to get the beautiful 
colors that make the best back; 
It is easy and far safer to use the 


colors in hangings and upholster .. 


wall, after all, is only a backgrou: 

A heterogeneous collection of f 
is another great enemy to a restf) 
There sNould be no more than « 
of wood and seldom more than ty 
or kinds of material used for uy 
in the same room. Of course, it 
kinds of wood are stained the sa: 
the trouble is avoided. 

Different styles of furniture 
tract from the restful effect. 
chairs, Colonial tables, and natura 
attract attention because they d 
long together. 

Light floors, light rugs, and | 
pets all make individual pieces 
niture stand out conspicuously 
the furniture itself and the ent 
scheme is light, as in a delicate 
bedroom. 

It is possible to use cretonne a: 
curtains 
floors are kept very nearly plain. 
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In fact, in our effort to make ou 
restful we must not make them 
neutral and monotonous. 
the danger lies. 
soft tones, more or less neutral, 
large expanses of wall and floor. 


troduce some rich color and one |» 


design either in the curtains, the 
the upholstery. 
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It is hard to appreciate bar 
spaces at first, but in time, if tli 


colors 


are good, the restfulness of them wil 


appeal to every one. 


Become your own merciless judge. 
mit your rooms to the old Morri- 
ard, “ Nothing that is not either |» 
or useful,” and see what happens. 


restful eifect wiil creep on you wu: 
and with it will come an increase! 
that will reward you for your sent 
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to comfortably relax, 
are dangerous. 

Spaces and plain 
materials are a neces- 
sary part of a restful 
room. The eye must 
find plenty of places 
where it may rest 
without thought or 
attention other than 
an unconscious pleas- 
ure in beautiful color. 

For that reason 
plain walls are better 
than figured walls, 
plain or self - toned 
curtains better than 
those conspicuously 
figured, one large rug 
better than many 
small ones, and a few 
good large pictures 
better than a jumble 
of small ones. 

When selecting either an Oriental rug 
or even an imitation of an Oriental, it 
is wise to beware not only of crude con- 
trasting colors, but of figures and medal- 
lions that stand out. 

A rug, no matter how valuable it may 
be, if it is on the floor, must not attract 
attention. Here, too, we may be legiti- 
mately conscious of beautiful colors under 
our feet, but never of the detailed design 
in the rug. So widely has this fact be- 
come recognized among the buyers of 
Oriental rugs of value that the prices of 
the medallion rugs have been lowered to 
attract those with poorer taste. 
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sarily small. 


STUDY CLUB 


CONDUCTED BY E. B. CUTTING 


The list of books given in reply to a query for a child’s library is necés- 
The editor of this department will be glad to send by mail a 


more complete list to those who write for it. 


Mission Work in China 
Our missionary circle is studying China. 
ou suggest some magazine articles 


0 ill be helpful to us?—A. L. W. 

The following list of magazine articles 
will help you, and if you care for a list 
of books as well, I will be glad to send 
them to you: The Outlook, December 25, 
1909; July 16, 1910; Catholic World, 
July, 1910; Missionary Review, Febru- 
ary, June, July, October, 1910; Spirit of 
yissiovs, December, 1909; Review of Re- 
os rs, February, 1910; Blackwood’s, Sep- 
tembe 1910. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Camps 

My (oys and girls are to be sent to two 
of the summer camps, and they are much 
interesicd im reading about what their 
outfits should be and something of the 
life itse/f. Will you tell me where I may 
find « few magazine articles about the 
subject’ —A MOTHER. 

Som: excellent articles about boys’ camps 
will be found in The Survey, October 7, 
1911; dependent, May 4, 1911; Ladies’ 
Home Journal, June, 1911, and July, 
i911. ‘Two interesting articles about the 


girls’ camps you will find in The Outlook, 
Mav 27. 1911; Collier’s, July 15, 1911. 
If you would like a list of books on the 
general subject I shall be glad to send it. 
Essay S$ 

Our club has made a study of the novel, 
the short story, and poetry, and now we 
are to take up the essay. Will you give 
us some suggestions as to reading, and 
also questions which will help us in our 
work?—M. C. W. 

Let me suggest to you first that you 
procure the volumes: The Great Essayists, 
by W. J. and C. W. Dawson. You could 
do no better than to use these books for 
outlines of study. When you make com- 
parisons of various essayists you will find 
that helpful. Montaigne and Bacon, Car- 
lyle and Emerson, Morley, Lowell, and 
others should be read. Read, too, Hamil- 
ton Mabie’s The Essay and Some Essay- 
ists. 

A Russian Sculptor 

My subject is art in Russia, and so far 
I have found little about any sculpture. 
Will you tell me. of some famous Rus- 
sian sculptor? —A. A. H. 

You will find interesting material about 
Naouin Aronson and his work in The 
Craftsman, April, 1912, and also in an 
carlier issue. His most noted works are 
the busts of Tolstoi, Turgenieff, and Bee- 
thoven. Illustrations of these you will 
find in The Craftsman. 

Bees 

Our nature club has assigned me the 
subject of bees for my next paper. I 
have one or two books on the subject, but 
would like some magazine articles. Can 
you tell me of any?—E. L. 

These are a few magazine articles that 
may hel» you. If you wish more I will 
send you a list by mail, Scientific Amer- 
ican, May 27, 1911; Atlantic, July, 1911; 
Country Life, May, February 1, and May 
15, 1911: Delineator, April, 1911; Good 
Housekecping, June, 1911; Current Lit- 
erature, June, 1911; HaRper’s WEEKLY, 
December 9, 1911; American Homes, Feb- 
tuary, 1912; Country Life, February 15, 
W912; Outing, March, 1912. 

Austria and France 

Will sou give a list of books which 
would hilp in preparing a club programme 
 Fravce and Austria?—C. 8. 

Books which will be of help to you in 
Prepariny your elub programme on France 
and Austria are: History of the House 
of Austria, by W. Cox; Memoirs of the 


Court, iristoeraey, and Diplomacy of 

Austria. by E. Vehse; Frederick the Great, 

» A ie; History of Germany, by Lewis; 
€ Me» 


irs of Metternich. Let me also 
tefer you for further books to the April 
number of the Bazar, 1910, our Home 
Study Club. For France: Contemporary 
France, by Gabriel Hannotaux; France, by 
Bodley ; History of French Literature, by 
Saintsbury ; Manual of French Literature, 
by Ferdinand Brunetiére; History of Ger- 


man Literature, by Scherer. These are 
few of the many important books, but 
will probably be of sufficient help to you. 

I should be glad to hear from you at 
any time. 

Scott’s Novels of Elizabeth’s Reign 

Will you tell me which novel of Scott’s 
covers the period of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign?—A. M. 

There are four of Scott’s novels of the 
reign of Elizabeth: The Monastery, The 
Abbott, Kenilworth, and The Laird’s Jock. 
Organs and Organists 

My paper for our musical club is upon 
Organs and Organists. Will you tell me 
where to find some magazine material that 
would help me in my work? 

a. Ht. W. 

These articles will give you some sug- 
gestions, but I advise you to go to the 
library in your city and look over a list 
of books on these subjects: Master Singers 
by F. Young; Musician, February, May, 
June, July, September, 1911; January, 
1912. 

The Child’s Library 

Will you help a mother to choose a 
library for her two children? One is four 
years old, the other eight. Both are girls. 

E. C. B. 

If these books do not appeal to your 
little girls, let me hear from you, that 
I may make other suggestions: Helsh’s 
Book of Nursery Rhymes; Stevenson’s A 
Child’s Garden of Verse; Potter’s Tale of 
Peter Rabbit, and the Others; Green- 
way’s Marigold Garden; Under the Win- 
dows; Moulton’s Bible Stories, Old and 
New Testament ; Macdonald’s At the Back 
of the North Wind; Spyri’s Heidi; Dar- 
ton’s Tale of the Canterbury Pilgrims. 
Foreign Lands 

We want to make a varied study of 
foreign countries. Will you suggest some 
books for our club to use? A. R. 

Your request gives me a wide choice, 
but the books you will find especially in- 
teresting are: The West in the East, by 
Price Collier; England and the English, 
by the same author; The Changing Chi- 
nese, by Edward Ross; Little’s Gleanings 
from Fifty Years in China; Du Cane’s 
Flowers and Gardens of Japan; The Gers 
man Woman, by Hugo Miinsterberg, in 
the Atlantic Monthly, April 1912. 
Roses 

For the last meeting of our club this 
year the subject is “ Roses.” Could you 
give us a list of magazine articles that 
would help us to arrange a programme? 
We want the papers to be practical. 

E. S. S. 

If you do not find sufficient material in 
the list I give you, consult the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature for 1910; 
Country Life, June 15, July 1, October 15, 


1911; House Beautiful, June, 1911; 
Everybody's, June, 1911; American 
Homes, June, 1911; Country Life, 


August 1, 1911; Outlook, June 10, 1911; 
American Homes, December, 1911. 
‘Travel in Mexico 

The Monday Club is making a study of 
the changing political conditions in Mex- 
ico, and now we have decided to learn 
something of the country by travel and 
description. Will you give us some hints 
as to where we may find material?—K. J. 

Much has been written, of course, about 
this interesting country, but these few 
suggestions as to sources. for your infor- 
mation may aid you: Viva Mezico! by 
Charles Flandrau; The Awakening of a 
Nation, by C. F. Lummis; Mezico, Califor- 
nia, and Arizona, by W. H. Bishop; Over- 
land, August, 1911; National Geograph- 
ical Magazine, December, 1910, March, 
April, May, 1911; Harper’s Week y, 
May 6, 1911; Outing, October, 1911; The 
Independent, April 20, 1911. 

“ Epilogue” 

Will you tell me where the line, “One 
who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward,” is to be found?—K. L. M. 

The line is from a poem of Browning’s 
entitled “ Epilogue” and‘is to be found 
in the volume of verse called Asolando. 


Daas cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The 


mai will be sent corres- 
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You Cannot Judge the 


Westinghouse Electric Iron 


By the Use of Any Other 
Electric Iron. 


ANY women who have discarded 


other electric irons make the mistake 
of putting all electric irons in the same class. 


The Westinghouse Electric Iron is the one 
absolutely dependable electric iron. You get an iron- 
clad guarantee with it. If anything whatever happens 
to it you get a new iron without question. 

Experienced laundresses will tell you that the smooth, 
natural ironing surface is by far the best. That is what 
you get in the Westinghouse Iron. No imperfections 
that have to be covered by nickel plating. 

We want your name if you have electricity in your 
home. We want to tell you all the good points of the 
Westinghouse Iron and tell you how we protect each 
purchaser of the iron. Write "Westinghouse House- 


hold Dept. H, East Pittsburgh, Pa." 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Representatives All Over the World 
































New Edition 


The GREAT 
RELIGIONS 
Of the WORLD 


by Eminent Authorities 


Including Mohammedanism, 
Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and other systems 
which represent the sacred 














// SOWWBLE COFFEE 


DISSOLVES IN THE CUP 
More Quickly Than Sugar 


No PoT, PERCOLATOR, URN 
OR BOILING NECESSARY 


the strength desired, pour on hot water—that’s all. 
IN A SECOND you have a delicious cup of coffee Magic 
Cup is ready at all times—for all occasions. Try it for your 
own convenience. For 38. (which is the regular retail price 
of 35c. and 3c. added for postage) and your dealer's name we 


will send you our 30-cup size can prepaid; contains coffee for 

3% to 40 cups according to strength desired. Put out by the ? a " ‘ e.. — 

firm that produces the celebrated FAUST COFFEES beliefs of conside fa ble por- 
Write today. 


tions of the human race. New 
material has been added un- 
der each heading, bringing 
the work up to date in every 
particular. 


C.F. BLANKE TEA& COFFEECO., Dept, T, St. Louis, Mo. 











The authors are: 
Hersert A. Gites, LL.D. 
T. W. Ruys Davips, LL.D., Ph.D. 
Oskar MANN 
Sir A.C. Lyat, K.C.B.,G.C.LE. 
D. MENANT 
Sir Leper Grirrin, K.C.S.I. 
FrepERIC HARRISON 
E. Dennison Ross 
Tue Rev. M. Gaster, Pu.D. 








Highest Polish with Least Effort 


Silver Cleaning is not a “bug-bear” when 


LECTR 


Silver Polish 


ILICO 


| S N 


is used. It imparts a greater and more 
degree lliancy to SILVER- ; 
War A 7 Tue Rev. WasHINGTON GLADDEN, 


and all fine me 
other polish. 


less effort 
—than any hemi- 
cals. Does 


D.D., LL.D. 
CarpInaAL GIBBONS 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 








FREE SAMPLE 
Or 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
At Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
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‘Harper's 
Guide 
to Wild 


Flowers 


By Mrs. CAROLINE 
A. CREEVEY 


This book explains the easiest 
way of telling flowers and plants, 
f based upon the new classification 
embodied in the Vienna Congress 
of 1905. It identifies them by 
color, habitat, and seasons. Every 
pictorial aid is presented to make 
the book a complete guide to the 
{ flowering plants of the Atlantic 
' seaboard, New England, the 
Middle States, and, to a certain 
extent, of the Southern States, 


Elaborately Illustrated with Col- 
ored Plates and Drawings. 
Crown §8vo, Cloth, 
$1.75 net, 


|The 
Expert 
Waitress 


By ANNE FRANCES 
SPRINGSTEED 


A new edition, completely re- 
written and revised—a newly 
reset book from cover to cover, 
including the newest and most 
approved ideas for serving. Ad- 
mirably clear and precise direc- 
tions as to the whole duty of a 
waitress at breakfast, luncheon, 
| afternoon tea, dinner, and supper. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


Simple 
{Italian 
Cookery 


By ANTONIA ISOLA 


This book of Italian recipes 
was compiled by an authority 
who has lived much in Rome. 
Though frugal, the Italians are 
excellent cooks. The American 
housekeeper will find many in- 
teresting suggestions for pre- 
paring not only the numerous 
varieties of macaroni and risotti, 
but also many new ways of cook- 
ing soups, meats, vegetables, 
and sweets. It shows that Ital- 
ian cookery is far from _ all 

“garlic and macaroni 


12mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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HOME DECORATION 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA CUTLER 





To our Correspondents: We will discuss in this department for a few months the 


problems with which every home-maker is constantly confronted. 


In one col- 


umn we will answer carefully selected letters dealing with different phases of the 
subject, and in the second column we will describe the materials, etc., along that 


line to be found in the New York shops. 


Approximate prices will be given and 


wearing qualities stated. Names and addresses of the shops will be sent by mail 
upon request and, where practicable, small samples will be inclosed. 
Those problems concerning which the most requests are received from corres- 


pondents will be the ones selected for discussion. 


This month we will take up the 


curtain problem on account of its universal appeal. 


Shades 

L. M. P.—It is possible to have white 
shades cleaned by the dry-cleaning process, 
but they are never very satisfactory after- 
ward. You can reverse them if you have 
not already done so, attaching the lower 
end to the roller. The soiled part will 
then be concealed. You must, of course, 
keep the set of écru shades for the street 
side, since the rest of the shades in the 
apartment-house are the same. That is 
an unwritten law that is easily under- 
stood. Instead, however, of getting single- 
face dark-green shades for the second set 
you can get double-face green and white. 
By turning the dark face out and the 
white face toward the room you will 
avoid the stretch of dark shade. 
Curtain Fixtures 

B. A.—An inch-and-a-half pole will be 
large enough for your silk curtains and 
a three-eighths rod for the net curtains. 
Where the shades interfere with net cur- 
tains the new flat rods may be used. A 
half-inch rod is large enough for the 
madras or unlined silk curtains. Rods 
and poles should be as small and incon- 
spicuous as possible, Get the traverse 
rings for the heavy curtains. There are 
little wheels attached to them that make 
them slide easily. Valances are hung on 
small rods and may be made to draw. 
Making Curtains 

Mrs. G. 8S. G.—Make the net curtains 
with an inch hem on the bottom and an 
inch heading. If you finish them on one 
side and on the bottom with a narrow 
cotton edge they will keep their shape 
better, especially when they are cleaned. 
The extra fullness at the top should be 
gathered into little stiff bunches of pleats 
about three inches apart. The rings 
should be attached back of the bunches 
of pleats where they will not show. The 
fullness in the silk curtains should be 
brought into formal bunches of folds in 
the same way and sewed firmly in place 
on the back. Line the silk curtains with 
wood-colored sateen. The curtains will 
hang better and will not fade so quickly. 
French Windows 

Mrs, E. G.—French windows are al- 
ways a problem. They may be treated 
in two different ways. If you want to 
be able to look through them the net 
curtains should hang free. If you want 
only the light from them the net cur- 
tains may be shirred on small brass rods 
both at the top and at the bottom, with 
an inch heading. In either case the rods 
should be fastened to the casing of the 
window itself. When the curtains are 
made to draw they are sewed to rings 
which run easily on the rods. You can 
have pulley cords if you like. The rods 
will unscrew at the ends so that you can 
take the curtains down for cleaning. Shirr 
the curtains for the glass in the front 
door both at the top and at the bottom. 


Casement Windows 

INQUIRER.—Since the windows open, 
whether in or out, it will be necessary 
to fasten the small rods to the windows 
themselves. Shades always complicate 
matters. If you want to draw the net 
curtains they will interfere with the 
shades, or, rather, the shades with them, 
unless you have extension brackets for the 
shades. These brackets in turn interfere 
if the windows are to open in, but for- 
tunately you expect to make yours open 
out. If they open in you must either 
dispense with the shades or make your 
net curtains stationary. The long cre 
tonne curtains should hang far enough 
back at the sides not to interfere. 


New Curtain Materials 
Musiin.—There are some beautiful 
cross-bar muslins selling at nineteen cents 
a yard now. I saw a pair of charming 
curtains made of this muslin with a pink 
rose border cut from a flowered muslin. 
The colors were delicate and the effect 
shadowy and pretty. You can buy the 
bordered muslins if you prefer, but they 
are more expensive. The Swiss muslins in 
white and in colors are more expensive, 
but they make very durable curtains. A 
little later we will find the dress muslins 
on the bargain-counters. Then we can 
have the loveliest at very low prices. 


Mabe CurTAINS.—Most of us are preju- 
diced against “ ready-made ” curtains, but 
I have seen some lovely ones this season. 
Some bedroom curtains made of figured 
scrim and trimmed with a narrow lace 
and insertion were extremely simple and 
pretty. They were selling for three dol- 
lars and a half a pair. There were some 
made of a finer scrim, but trimmed just 
as simply, that were selling for a little 
bit more and some of white bobbinet that 
were about the same in price. In other 
places I saw them not quite as well made, 
but very satisfactory, for a dollar and 
a half and two dollars a pair. 


Sirxs.—The Oriental shops are show- 
ing some fascinating new thin silks with 
one color running one way and another 
the other. There is one with gold one 
way and olive green the other, another 
with dull red one way and wood color 
the other, etc. The design is very small, 
but graceful. This silk is particularly 
effective for lamp-shades. There is a fig- 
ured raw silk selling for a dollar and a 
half a yard, but most of the new silks, 
as well as the old, hover between two 
seventy-five and three seventy-five a yard. 
We can always fall back upon the plain 
dollar-and-a-half raw silks, however; but 
remember that a fifty-inch silk at three 
dollars costs no more than a thirty-inch 
silk for a dollar and a half if the half 
is wide enough for your windows. 


TRIMMED CuRTAINS.—Appliqué and lace 
are the favorite trimmings for curtains 
this year. A set of curtains, bed-spread, 
and dressing-table cover attracted my at- 
tention recently because they seemed fa- 
miliar. It was an unusually graceful de- 
sign of wistaria in soft lavender and green 
edging a white material. Investigation 
showed that they had cut the wistaria 
from an inexpensive cretonne familiar to 
me and appliquéd it cleverly on white 
striped scrim. The scrim I knew to cost 
forty-five, cents a yard and the cretonne 
no more than that. They were selling 
the curtains at ten dollars a pair. 


* NoN-FADABLE CoTTONS.—These are a lit- 

tle like madras. They come in different 
weaves, some more open and transparent 
than the others, but all lovely in color; 
glorious yellows, pale-rose pink, the pale 
jade green that is so hard to get, wood 
color, gray, light blue, ete. When you 
can’t afford silk curtains, try these ma- 
terials and see how much like silk they 
look. They cost a dollar a yard, but are 
fifty inches wide. Moreover, there is con- 
siderable substance to them, so that half 
a width each side of a window is almost 
always enough. Finished with some of 
the fancy cretonne edges they are lovely. 
I saw some beautiful curtains made of 
the lavender with an appliqué border on 
pale-blue net. 
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Good: Form 


The excitement over graduation is 
spreading through the country this month, 
It is just as essential to acknowle: ge jy 
vitations to Commencement as to « wed 
ding; in. fact, more so, because 
graduate has a limited number of tick, 
tc the many ceremonies attendan; Upon 
graduation and must know to whim gh, 
may give them. The wardrobe for « gues, 
at graduation should consist of uy orp. 
ning gown, a more or less elaborate after. 
noon gown, a white tailored suit, ang 
white waists. 

Wardrobe for Week-ends 

BELLE.—Whether you stay threw days 
or ten, you will need at least one cveniny 
frock with a neck slightly low fur din. 
ner, a lingerie gown more or less el: borate 
for luncheons and afternoon festivities, 
and plenty of white shirtwaists for mory. 
ings. You should have = soniething 
especially adapted to golf, tennis, .\]-day 
picnics, ete. Your hostess may enter. 
tain you with guests at dinner or afte. 
noon tea, or she may keep you in thy 
open. You must be prepared fv, any: 
thing. The gowns may all be as simple 
as you like, but they must be of t! 
kind. 

Garden Party 

M. B. P.—It is not too late to have a 
garden party of that kind, and i: 
be unique. One can still plant jastur. 
tiums, coreopsis, poppies, corn - 
etc. Make each friend plant her 
flower. Then your garden will jiave a 
still greater personal interest. Supply 
each one with a garden hat and trowel 





eve Ty 





right 


would 


low eTs, 
ivorite 


when she arrives. The garden hats may 
be ordinary farmers’ hats trimme! with 
loose knots of ribbon or silk. They 


should be the favors that your guests 
are to carry home with them. Sverve the 
refreshments in picnic fashion, out under 
the trees. 





Favors and Place-cards 

E. G. M.—We cannot give the names of 
firms in these columns, but if you will 
send us a self-addressed envelope we will 
send the names of several firms from 
whom unusual place-cards, favors, ete. 
may be obtained. The flower place-cards 
are extremely pretty. Have you sven tle 
flower-baskets, butterflies, ete., that may 
be fastened on the rim of a wate: 
They make a table look very pretty. 
A Lawn Wedding 

Briwe.—A wedding in the rose pergola 
will be charming. Be sure to have your 
bridesmaids’ gowns harmonize witli the 
roses. Pale lavendar chiffon over pink. 
trimmed with tiny pink roses, pink roses 
on the hats, and one beautiful 


class! 


rose in 


each girl’s hand, would make a beautiful 
color scheme with the roses on thie per- 
gola. Let the little flower-girl dress in 


pale pink, and scatter rose petals. 
June Wedding 


Mrs. A. W. W.—For a noon wedding, 
whether it is held out-of-doors or in the 
house, the bridegroom should wear a cut: 
away coat with waistcoat to mate|). dark 
striped trousers, a light-gray four in-hand 


tie and gloves, patent-leather shovs. and 4 
silk hat. He supplies ties and gloves for 
his ushers, who dress the same. It is per 
missible to wear a frock coat for a wed- 
ding, but not customary in sumit. 
Porch Bridge Party 

Mrs. G. E. C.—How fortunate it i 
that your porch is broad enoug!: for all 
your tables. I like that idea far better 
than that of keeping your guest~ inside 
at this season. Since it is the rose se 
son, and your porch is covered wit! roses. 
have rose score-cards. Serve the refresl 
ments at the tables. Have cheese-ind-nut 
sandwiches, iced tea, fruit lemonade, aud 
strawberry mousse. 
Studio Spread 

G. B.—Make it an informal ar‘ 
with a studio atmosphere. You 
your friends to come dressed as art stl 
dents from Paris. Have plenty of char 
coal paper and charcoal on hand. as well 
as some black silhouette paper aud ki 
dergarten clay. Let the guests draw lot 
to decide which each shall do—iraw * 
charcoal portrait, cut a silhowtte, or 


evening 
an ask 


mold some little subject in clay A few 
must be selected to play the pari of mot: 
els. After the work has been ‘ anpleted 
have a salon and vote for the pene 

Ish r 


ners. For refreshments have \\«! 
bits, sandwiches, toasted mars!imallovs 
fudge, and ginger ale. 







Letters cannot be answered in these © nae on 
than two months from the time of their ci ait 
Bazar’s correspondence is too large to perl)" © enon. 
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AS CAESAR’S WIFE 


(Continued from page 291) 
distasteful to him. Had he been a high- 
wayman instead of a city boss, he would 
have always preferred to encounter his 
yictims face to face, with quite as much 
risk for himself as for them. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Ward?” 
he attacked him. _ 

Ward started; but faced the man after 
a moment’s effort. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, 
indignantly. “ What’s wrong with me?” 

“This, for one thing.” Mayo’s eyes 
held Ward’s, raised in -angry . query. 
Ward’s eyes wavered and fell. “ That’s 
the answer,” said Mayo, quietly. 

Ward colored violently as he rose from 
the table: 

“ Fortunately,” he said, “Court pro- 
cedure, is not made up of such childish 
tricks. 

“You're right. It wasn’t as clever as 
the bit of play you made some time back 
in Carvin’s case. Oh, sit down, Mr. 
Ward. sit down,” said Mayo, with entire 
goo! nature. “I have more mature 
metiiods at hand, really I have.” Either 
because of the significance in his tone, 
or because of the compelling force in his 
eves. Ward obeyed, hating himself all the 
while for doing it. 

“Now, see here, Mr. Ward.” Mayo 
dropped his light tone and spoke slowly 
and with emphasis. It was evident he 
was glad to feel the solid ground under 
his feet. “I have no desire to pry into 
your private affairs. But it’s my job to 
observe men, you know. Of course, I’ve 
been watching you pretty constantly since 
the beginning of this pernicious activity 
of yours. I have satisfied myself that 
whereas Cowperthwaite and you were 
mighty good friends at the beginning of 
this high-brow campaign of yours, now 
you're very much the other way. I’m not 
inquiring what has happened to bring 


about this state of affairs, or what has 
made you, so to speak, lose your nerve. 
It’s the mere fact that interests me, and 
it interests me only in so far as it gives 
a more favorable aspect to my case.” 


By this time Ward had rallied him- 
self. 

“Tt’s hard to see the connection,” he 
said, with a great appearance of ease. 

“No?” Mayo made no attempt to 
press the point. “I know perfectly well,” 
he went on, “that I’m not in the slight- 
est danger of the penitentiary. This one 
specially picked judge and jury that the 
Civic Club put in during its spasm of 
reform isn’t the only court in the State 
or in the country, not by a jugful. And 
if it were, the North-Western and half a 
dozen other concerns I am mixed up with 
are not going to let me go down. But 
I want te get this thing over without the 
prolouged farce of appeals and-new trials 
and all that. For one thing, it distresses 
my little girl—I don’t mind telling you 
that.” 

It was curious how the bit of human 
appeal diffused around the two men a 
different atmosphere. Ward, although it 
did not require insight to guess what 
Mayo’s ultimate proposition was going to 
be, felt his stiffened antagonism relax 
with the bit of domestic feeling. The 
man seemed less dangerous, somehow, 
with a daughter. Ward consented to 
listen, even though, after the first throb 
of sympathetic comprehension of Mayo’s 
desire to shield the tender woman, the 
rought back Ruth, with the accom- 
panying stab of pain. 


idea 


Now, whatever may be the reason, I 
have discovered two facts that affect my 
case. One is: you come pretty near to 
hatiny Cowperthwaite. The other is: 
you're at discord with pretty much every- 
thing in the place. Something has made 
You sore, I take it. Oh, don’t let us 
take up the time now with denials. I 
may be dead wrong, I’m free to admit it. 
But just hear me through and then you 
~e reply. To put things in a business- 
ike 


ke light—and, after all, all life’s some 
kind of business—you have it in your 
power to do me a favor. And that favor 
Sg be worth paying for, and paying 
or well,” 

Ward half rose again, hot words on his 
lips. Mayo again motioned him to be 
Seated. Ward hesitated, struggled against 
the foree that seemed to benumb him, a 
Strange spiritlessness that had fallen on 
him like a blight. He glanced appre- 
hensively around; nobody had come into 
the room, nobody peered at them from 


the corridors. But, if any one should 
come, it would not do to be seen there 
with Mayo. Finally, still with a waver- 
ing indecision, he sat down. 

“You’d like mighty well to get ahead 
of Cowperthwaite, I take it. Well, you’ve 
got the chance. Cowperthwaite wants to 


_ convict me; for some reason, you’re not 


so keen about it. The judge will rule 
according to evidence; the jury’s a set of 
legal sharps—lawyers, professional men, 
teachers; they’re going to find according 
to his rulings and the evidence. Too bad, 
I say, that men like that won’t make a 
business of governing their city, instead 
of having a fit about it once in a hundred 
years. Perhaps I wouldn’t have to work 
so hard to get my parks and playgrounds 
through. Well, it’s up to you. You can 
just give me a little advantage with the 
way you handle the evidence; you lose 
your case, to be sure, but it will hurt 
Cowperthwaite more than it does you. 
He wants a big record, something that 
will make the Supreme Court possible 
some day. 
the one that has been posing as a re- 
former; failure here would put something 
in that record of his that it will take a 
long time to get rid of. You see, you had 
been uniformly successful before he was 
put on the cases. But, as for you—” 

Ward struggled to his feet; he was 
shaking with indignation: 

“ Really, Mr. Mayo,” he said, hotly, “I 
feel tempted to have you indicted for this 
attempt on me!” 

One would have thought his very ve- 
hemence encouraged Mayo. He rose to 
his feet imperturbably. Standing, the two 
men could look straight into each other’s 
eyes. They were well matched physi- 
cally. 

“T fancy,” the Big Man said coolly, 
“this case against me will take prece- 
dence of any other for some time.” Then 
his eyes narrowed: “Look here, 
Ward—” He drove home each word with 
the significant emphasis he gave it— 
“can you tell me you wouldn’t like to 
get away from this place, away from 
whatever it is that has made you sore, 
Cowperthwaite or some other man? To 
some bigger city, say, with a bigger 
chance ?” 

Ward started involuntarily. It seemed 
of terrible significance, somehow, that 
this man should voice the thought that 
had been tugging at him. To get Ruth 
away! Where she could never meet Cow- 
perthwaite; where he would never be 
reminded, a hundred ugly moments in 
each day, that he had not killed the man! 
Perhaps if he went away, he might shake 
off this strangling net that seemed to 
imprison him. The air might seem un- 
tainted—women pure! He _ recognized 
blindly that he was being tempted. He 
turned to go: “God!” he thought, run- 
ning his fingers through his wild black 
hair, “I would never have thought it 
possible. How little men know what is 
in them! I! With the record of my 
whole life clean!” 

Mayo’s clear voice went on, the voice 
that sounded so honest, somehow, in its 
cool, self-respecting statement of a busi- 
ness proposition. 

“The one thing that would stand in the 
way of your getting away to, say, the 
coast, would be that you can’t afford to 
pull up stakes at this time of your life, 
when you have established yourself here 
to some extent. But, with a good little 
capital, you can plunge right into some 
place where things are doing, Spokane, or 
farther North. Personally, I believe I'd 
choose Seattle. If I were a young man 
nothing would hold me here. There’s the 
place for a live man—with a neat little 
capital, and your legal training, you 
could get right into the thick of things. 
A new place! And a new career!” 

The last words seemed to be left sus- 
pended in the air. For Ward, muttering 
something inarticulately, his face lower- 
ing dull red, his hair tumbling over his 
forehead, the white lock gleaming, fairly 
rushed from the room. 

Mayo pushed back the half-full glass 
before him. His keen face, even alone 
and unobserved, was expressionless. He 


sat at the table for some minutes, tap- 
ping with his pencil on a blank sheet of 
paper before him. He was going over 
in his mind each stage of the interview, 
each word of his own, and each tremor 
on Ward’s face. 

(Continued next month.) 
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y Toilet Tourist Case 
Sent for 10 cents 


ONTAINS miniature packages of five of the Vantine Toilet Luxuries 
—Sandalwood Extract, Kutch Sandalwood Talcum, Geisha 
Disappearing Cream, India Pearl Tooth Powder, Wistaria 
Toilet Water. Regularly sells for 25c. Sent for 10c. (and your 
dealer’s name), in order to get you to try the superior Vantine 
products. But one Tourist Case to an address. 


WISTARIA 


As delicate and fragrant as the Wistaria blossom itself as it sways in 
the warm Spring air. Entirely new. Produced only by Vantine. Ex- 
tract, $1.00 and $1.75; Toilet Water, $1.00 and $1.50; Sachiet, 75c. 
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Vantine’s Toilet Luxuries are for sale by best stores. Look for the word 
“\ Joxlee" on box and label when 
buying. 

If your dealer won't supply you, 
don’t go without these real delights 
of the toilet. Send to us. 


VANTINE’S 
253 Thirty-Sixth St., Brooklyn, New York 
GR aavantine-6-co: CFR 
Established 1854 
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Geisha Flowers Extract, . 
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ISEY'S GLGLASSWAR 


attractive shapes—can be had ff 
ity and durability considered, 


ISEY’S ) GLASSW/ 
\ priced tableware made, but is gua 
ditiobs, to last twice as long as ordinary gla 

: “Table Glass and How to Use It.’ 


A. H. Heisey & Co. 
— REWARK-OHIC" 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


should you desire to secure additional information regarding any of the 
advertisements in this issue of Harper's Bazar, we are printing below 


A REPLY LETTER COUPON 














(Fill in the name 

of the advertiser.) 

Please send me further particulars regarding your adver- 
tisement in the June Issue of Harper’s Bazar. 
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“IS THERE A LETTER FOR ME‘%” 
“WHAT NAME?” 
“ JOHNNY JONES IS HIS NAME, 
BUSINESS.” 
HER ADDRESS 
HUSBAND OF MILITANT SUFFRAGETTE (to 


retary): Take this note around to my wife, 
Secretary: Certainly, sir. At which 


his 
please. 


am 
| 


ih 





IF IT’S ANY OF YOUR 


THE 
Post: Dr. 
cessful. 
PARKER: 
say die.” 
Post: 


SECRET OF SUCCESS 
Thompson is remarkably suc- 


I suppose his motto is, “ Never 


Nope; it’s “ Never say diet.” 
THE REAL TESTS 

GUEST oF MOTORIST: Say, old man, it’s 
strange you don’t have a speedometer for 
your car. 

Motorist: Not at all. If we meet with an 
accident or get arrested, I know we’re going 
too fast. If we don’t it’s all right, and there 
you are. 

AT THE TEA 

First SuFFRAGETTE: Just step into the 
next room and ask Mollie if she thinks her 
husband is a Republican, will you, please? 

Seconp SvFFRAGETTE: I don’t have to. 
She thinks he’s the whole party. 


EXCITEMENT 

Huspanp (cheerily): Well, love, have you 
had a pleasant day? 

Wire: Oh, splendid! After I dressed the 
children and got them off, washed the dishes 
and made some pies, cleared away the lunch- 
eon table and answered some letters, I still 
had time enough left to darn my stockings. 


ONCE UPON A 
Noau: What’s the matter? 
Mrs. Noau: A lot of boys are diving under 
the ark to see the circus. 


TIME 


TROUBLE 
FRIEND: What is the matter? 
Brive: Henry says the moon isn’t made of 
the kind of green cheese his mother used to 
make. 





WHICH WOULD YoU DO? GET WET OR ALLOW THE MAN YOU RE- 
FUSED YESTERDAY TO DRIVE YOU HOME? 


‘ 





er—jail is she stopping? 


AT THE MUSICALE 
Burtrinsky (touching pianist in most 
soulful part of his playing): Excuse me, 
sir, but would you mind waiting while I 
sneeze? 
NO LIMIT 
GENEALOGIST: So you want me to trace 
your English ancestry? I suppose you’d 
like to go back to William the Conqueror. 
PaRVENU: Oh yes, or earlier. 


THE RESEMBLANCE 
That garage proprietor says his 
just like one’s own 


3AKEK: 
rented machines are 
car. 

BARKER: Sure. 
it some one else is. 


When you’re not using 


ITS ORIGIN 


Ham explained his complexion. 

















AN OVERSIGHT 
CoLumBus hiad just discovered America 
“And I didn’t sell the rights to th 
book,” he wailed. 


INSURMOUNTABLE 
STELLA: Has she an impediment in he 
speech ? 

BELLA: Yes; 
hours in a day. 


HER REASON 
Mistress: But, Bridget, why must yo 
leave when cook does? 
Warrress: Heaven knows I can’t b 
after stayin’ widout anny chaperone. 


there are only twenty-fou' 


THE CLIMAX 
Horribly cruel, 
Yes; 


isn’t he? 
he’d rob a pessimist « 


Howakp: 
Cowarb: 
his Omar. 


THE 





PEACEFUL SABBATH 





“T was the first man asked to take 
down a stove-pipe,” he said. 


AFTER SUNDAY AT THE FARM: 














LitrLe . Marjorie 


knee and gazed 
with a particularly 
expression. 

“ Oh, 
burst out, suddenly, 


THEIR WAY 
BLACK: 


to anything? 
Wuirte: She does it 


THE DEGREE 





they love each other? 








WHEN 


HIS MAJESTY THE BABY TAKES THE AIR. 


and a chair too small. 





“* GooD-BY, CHICKENS!” 


HER YEARNING 


grandmother,” 
“T just 
long to grow up and be a big 
lady and have corns!” 


HUSBAND: 
yet? 
Wire: I think so. There’s a noise on the 
G that sounds like a Sunday supplement. 


Has our morning paper con 


piazz 


Louise 


leaned on her grandmamma’s 
into space 


soulful 


she 


How do you know 
when a woman pins her faith 


with a 


hat-pin so it sticks you. 


Knicker: How much do 


Bocker: A sofa is too big 


MAN AND SUPERMAN! 
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HIS picture is typical of the dairies 
that supply the fresh, cows milk 
to the Libby condenseries for making 
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WVhen you buy Libby's milk 
you get the richest and best. Use 
it for cooking, use it for coffee 
and it is especially good for the 


children. 
It is healthful and convenient. 
Always buy Libby’s 
Copy of our Milk Recipe Book 


sent free upon request. 
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Libby, Mc Neill & Libby 


Chicago 
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